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' FAITH AS CONFIDENCE.* 
E When the concept of faith is studied as a soteriological 


t factor, as fides salvifica, saving faith, the conventional divisions 
' of its aspects: knowledge, assent, and confidence, merge into one 
' another.', In any true act of saving faith, none of these three 
"aspects ever exists without the other two. In those Seripture- 
“passages which express the act of faith in terms of knowing or 


i 


“of approving, we recognize merely metonymical statements, the 
element of confidence, or trust, always being connoted. So Baier, 
who describes saving faith as “assensus cum fiducia, seu fiducia 
‘cum assensu conjuncta.” From what he has stated in the pre- 
“ceding paragraphs concerning the knowledge of faith, we are 
“justified in extending this description, so as to include the 
element of knowledge, which Baier presupposes, and describing 
faith in Christ as “notitia cum assensu et fiducia, seu fiducia 
‘cum assensu et notitia conjuncta.” Saving faith consists of all 
‘these acts “in their union” (‘“velut unitis”), says Baier, and 
‘is now called knowledge, now assent, now confidence, the other 
| however, being implied in each case. (III a, 145.) 
Savingly to know Christ, savingly to assent to His evangelical 
offer of grace, is not possible without an act of the will which 
places reliance on the facts apprehended by the intellect when 


knowing and assenting to them. Strictly speaking, there are 
‘no parts of faith. “Faith,” says Quenstedt, “viewed in its 
‘entirety (materialiter considerata) is divided into certain parts, 
| __ r 


* Conclusion of the study in THEOL. QuaART. X, 1 ff. 65 ff.; XI, 219 ff. 
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} 
the term ‘parts’ being understood in a wide sense. We under-— 
stand by this nothing else than diverse acts, following upon | 
one another and running together in justifying faith.” Con- | 
tinuing, Quenstedt speaks of the “parts” of faith separately, | 
and of the possible occurrence of certain parts outside of justifi- | 
cation: “There are three such parts, or acts, of faith: knowl- | 
edge, assent, and trust. By the first we believe certain things | 
concerning God; by the second we believe God, because He is | 
God (ut Deo); by the third we believe, without any doubt, in | 
God as God. Heretics may have the first; the second is found | 


only in the orthodox; the third only in the regenerate. Accord- 


ingly, the later element always includes the preceding, but | 
not vice versa. The first two are related to the intellect, the || 


third to the will. The first two refer to every.word of God, 


the third to the promise of grace and the merit of Christ. These | | 
\. 
concerning Christ; v.11, of the assent which is to be rendered | | 
the words of Christ: v. 12, of the confidence with which | 
a person believes in Christ as the Redeemer of the world. Thus) | 
also the ancient teachers, particularly Augustine, in his 29th | 
treatise on John, and Gregory Nazianzen, in his 37th oration, | 
remind us that it is the part of knowledge to believe a God | 
(eredere Deum), which also the devil believes; the part of. i. 
assent, to believe God (credere Deo), which occurs also in hypo- | 


three parts of faith are expressed in John14,10—12: v.10) 
speaks of the knowledge by which something is to be ascertained | 


crites; the part of confidence, to believe in God (credere in } 


Deum).” Quenstedt adds: “However, in the divine object | 
this difference is not perpetual,” that is, the divine object which | 
is, let us say, known is really known properly and adequately || 
only by that knowledge which is associated with approval anal 


trust. (Theol. did.-pol., p. 1335 f.) 

In like manner Gerhard names the three aspects of an sof 
of saving faith, and declares that in the perception of the 
various ways in which the Bible speaks of faith the following | 
theological axioms have their origin: “Scriptura, quando de_ 
fide loquitur, interdum magis respicit ad notitiam, interdum 
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magis ad fiduciam,” and: “Quaedam de fide dicuntur magis 
respectu notitiae, quaedam magis ratione fidei.” (‘“‘When speak- 
ing of faith, the Scriptures refer now to knowledge, now to 
confidence.” “Some statements regarding faith are made with 
respect to knowledge, some with respect to confidence.”) (Loe. 
de justif., § 66.) 

In Luther’s writings and in the earliest Confessions of 
the Lutheran Church these aspects of faith are not strictly 
enumerated, though as a matter of fact every element afore- 
mentioned is recognized. Luther speaks of “evangelical knowl- 
edge” (e.g.,7,1706; 5,585) as “man’s righteousness,” evi- 
dently implying the presence of confidence in this kind of 
knowledge. At another time he says: “The person whose heart 
says, I believe, says at the same time, by inevitable consequence, 
I am certain that it will be as I' believe.” (4,1184.) Here one 
might discover the element of approval or assent in the heart 
speaking ; but again firm reliance, or trust, is conjoined with it. 
The Apology declares that justifying faith “non est tantum 
notitia historiae, sed est assentiri promissioni Dei, in qua gratis 
propter Christum offertur remissio peccatorum et justificatio.” 
(“That faith which justifies is not merely a knowledge of the 
history, but it is to assent to the promise of God, in which the 
remission of sins and justification is freely offered for Christ’s 
sake.”) To ward off any misunderstanding, the confessors add: 
“And lest any one suppose that it is mere knowledge, we shall 
add further: it is to will and to accept the offered promise of 
the remission of sins and justification.” (p.91.) The term 
“assent” in this citation affords an interesting study. Its equiva- 
lent, as the context shows, is “to will and to accept” (velle et 
accipere). Justus Jonas understood this to refer to confidence ; 
for in his German paraphrase he renders this section thus: 
“Tt is the certainty or the certain trust in the heart, when with 
my whole heart I regard the promises of God as certain and 
true, through which there are offered me, without my merit, 
the forgiveness of sins, grace, and all salvation through Christ 
the Mediator. ... Faith is that my whole heart takes to itself 
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this treasure.” This agrees with a definition which occurs in 
the Haamen Ordinandorum (Loc. de voc. fidet): “Fiducia est 
motus in voluntate necessario respondens assensioni.” (“Faith 
is a movement in the will, necessarily corresponding to assent.’’) 
This, then, was the meaning which the early Lutheran Church 
connected with the term “assent”: it was, with them, nothing 
else than the confidence of faith exerted by the determination : 
I want Christ, and I take Him unto myself. The Lutheran 
dogmaticians in the later period, by attempting a minute sepa- 
ration of assent from confidence, have departed from the simpler 
view and presentation of the earlier age, and while admitting 
their evident desire to exhaust the full meaning of the term 
pisteuein, one may question the practical value of their tri- 
partite faith. 

All are agreed that the feature which constitutes faith 
as saving or justifying faith is confidence, or trust, “fiducia.” 
In the parlance of our older theologians this is “fidei salvificae 
forma,’ that wherein saving faith consists, the form in which 
it must appear to be saving faith. Sebastian Schmidt, who has 
thus denominated “‘fiducia,” adds with unmistakable emphasis: 
“et quidem intrinseca et essentialis.” It is the heart and 
essence of faith. Without it, faith appears excoriated. For 
Christ is nowhere in the Scriptures proposed to men as an 
object with which their speculative powers of mind are to 
occupy themselves, nor are the declarations of His Gospel sub- 


mitted to men’s reason, that it may judicially pass on their © 
truthfulness and usefulness, but He is always exhibited as — 
a blessing which the sinner apprehends in order that he may _ 
quiet his accusing conscience and be able to face his offended | 


God. This latter is not possible without an act of trustful 


reliance. -(“Christus non proponitur prolapso in peccata mor- | 
talium generi cognoscendus speculationis causa, sed tamquam — 


mediator et causa remissionis peccatorum et vitae aeternae. 


Vid. 1 Tim. 2,5; Joh. 1, 29; 3,16. Quae bona nostra, jj 
ex Christo in nos redundantia, proponuntur in Scripturis cog- — 


noscenda et credenda, non ut in illorum cognitione et assensu 


~ 
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intellectus sistat, sed ut cognita et credita voluntati repraesen- 
tentur et exhibeantur, ut voluntas in illa feratur, in iis reeumbat 
et illorum fiducia peccator adversus iram Dei et conscientiae 
pavores sese erigat ac consoletur.”) (Hollaz. Similarly Baier, 
ed. Walther IIIa, 144 and 142.) 

This phase of saving faith is expressed in the New Testa- 
ment in various grammatical forms. We find pisteuein with 
the simple dative in 2 Tim.1,12 (oida ho pepisteuka), Rom. 
4,3; Gal. 4,6 (episteusen Abraam to Theo), Tit. 3,8 (pepisteu- 


_ kotes Theo). Rightly Cremer (Woerterb. d. neutest. Graecit., 


p- 860) points to a difference between this use of pisteuein with 
the dative in profane Greek literature and in the New Testa- 
ment. In the former the underlying idea is that of entrusting 


_ oneself, yielding oneself up, surrendering oneself, to some one. 


The art of faith, thus viewed, practically becomes an act of 
giving to God. In the New Testament, particularly in the 
Epistles of Paul, however, faith can never have such a meaning, 
because of the peremptory exclusion of the works of man from 
the business of justification, which is by faith. Faith, under- 
stood as man’s yielding or submitting to God, would be a plain 
ergon nomou, such as the trust, or entrusting of oneself, which 
God demands in the Decalog. If faith is interpreted to mean 
man’s self-surrender to God, to Christ, the distinction between 
faith and love is wiped out. Faith and love are both occupied 
with Christ, but each in a distinct manner. Faith beholds in 
Christ the sole means for obtaining another blessing, the can- 
eeling of its guilt. Love deals with Christ absolutely. It gives 
itself up to the contemplation of Christ as the most lovable 
object, and to the service of Christ as its greatest benefactor. 
Tn the very nature of the case such love can only arise after faith 
has confidently embraced Christ as answering to man’s need. 
Love is the daughter of saving faith: it seeks to make returns 
for the gifts received from Christ. But a faith that gives to 
Christ is a non-ens. Saving faith never gives to, but only takes 
from, Christ (“nicht ein sich hingebendes, sondern ein hin- 


nehmendes Vertrauen”; Cremer, Woerterb., p. 860). It is the 


. 
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confident persuasion and trustful acknowledgment that what 
God has declared to the sinner by the revelation which He has 
made of Himself in Christ is a gratuitous offer, for which no 
equivalent is asked from, nor can be rendered by, the sinner, 
and which is to be simply received and relied upon with full 
assurance as the establishment, or reestablishment, of a right 


relation between the sinner and his God. Saving faith rests | 


its assurance on the fact that God has adopted the sinner in 
Christ, not on the fact that the sinner has affectionately snuggled 
up to God, and has adopted God. 

In the place of pisteuein with the dative we have pisteuein 
epi, both with the accusative and the dative, and pisteuein eis 
with the accusative, in such passages as these: Rom. 4, 5: 
pisteuonti epi ton dikaiounta ton asebe; v.24: tois pisteuousin 
epi ton egeiranta Jesoun; Rom. 10,14: eis hon ouk episteusan ; 
Gal. 2,16: eis Christon Jesoun episteusamen; Phil. 1,29: to 
eis auton pisteuein; 1Tim.1,16: pisteuein ep’ auto; Rom. 
9,33: ho pisteuon ep’ auto. The object of the prepositions in 
these cases represents the destination, the goal, of faith, and the 
foundation on which it confidently settles. Correctly Van 
Hengel brings out the force of the passage quoted last thus: 
“Fidem in Deo ponit Christo fretus.” (Meyer, ad loc.) In full 
persuasion and unreserved acknowledgment that the saving grace 
of God has been revealed in Jesus Christ, saving faith lands 
upon Christ, as a bird upon a rock, and rests there. The 
alliterative German phrase “glauben, trauen und bauen” is an 
attempt at describing the confidence of faith. 

But this trustful relation to the God of grace, His saving 
presence, and the promise of salvation is also expressed by 
pisteuein without qualification, as in Rom.1,16; 10,4; panti 
to pisteuonti; 3,22: eis pantas tous pisteuontas; 4,11: patera 
panton ton pisteuonton; 13,11: hote episteusamen; 15,11: en 
to pisteuein; 1 Cor. 1,21: sosai tous pisteuontas; 3,5: di’ hon 
episteusate; 14,22 (comp. Gal. 3,22; 1Thess.1,7; 2,10.13; 
2 Thess.1,10): ou tois pisteuousin, alla tois apistois; 2 Cor. 
4,13: pisteuomen, dio kai laloumen; Eph.1,19: eis hemas 
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tous pisteuontas kata ten energeian, ete. — A Biblical synonym 
of faith thus understood is tharrein (2 Cor. 5,7.8: dia pisteos 
peripatoumen, ou dia eidous; tharroumen de, etc.) and plero- 
phoreisthai (Rom. 4,20.21: enedynamothe te pistei . .. kai 
plerophoretheis, ete. ). 

The fiduciary character of saving faith is exhibited from 
Scripture in various ways by our older dogmaticians. Baier 
says: ‘““The proof that faith in Christ embraces, besides the act 
of believing in the intellect, also on the part of the will trust 
in Christ, is obtained from Rom. 3, 24 ff., where Christ is set 
up as the object of faith, inasmuch as He is the hilasterion, that 
'\is, the appeasement of the divine anger, ‘having been set forth 
in His blood,’ that is, inasmuch as by the shedding of His blood, 
or by His suffering and death,. He is in the sight of God the 
meriting cause for appeasing the wrath of God and for obtaining 
the forgiveness of sins. From this statement it is at once estab- 
lished that the faith here spoken of is not mere assent, without 
any act of the will occupying itself with Christ,—for in that 
case it would be dead faith,—and that, since it is associated 
with a certain act of the will occupying itself with Christ, that 
very act is an act of trust, occupying itself with Christ as 
the means for obtaining a certain blessing, namely, the grace 
of God.” Baier introduces his standard authority, Musaeus, 
who has established the same point by the example of “Abraham, 
who believed in Him that justifieth the ungodly,” that is, who 
believed in God, who, though He is just and an avenger, never- 
theless grants grace to sinners on account of the Mediator Christ. 
_ Lastly, Baier points to the contrast in John3,36 between the 
two phrases pisteuein eis ton hyion and apeithein to hyio, and 
argues that because of this contrast the former phrase must be 
equivalent to “confidere Filio, seu fiduciam in illo collocare.” 
Tn his annotated edition of Baier’s compend, Walther not 

only widens the dogmatico-historical survey of this matter, but 
also reinforces the exegesis of the dogmaticians by references to 
Hollaz, Seb. Schmidt, and Gerhard. “That faith in Christ, 


- viewed in its essence and inwardness (formaliter et intrinsice),” 
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says Hollaz, “embraces confidence reposed in the merit of 
Christ is proven, 1) by the fact that faith is not only an act 
of the intellect, or knowledge and assent, but also an act of the 
will. This, again, is established a) from the very phrase ‘believ- 
ing in Christ,’ which, by the force of the preposition ‘in’ with | 
the accusative, suggests a certain act of the believer tending | 
toward Christ, by which the person believing is, as it were, 
carried outside of himself toward Christ, and clings to Him; _ 
b) from the force of every-day speech, which Augustine rightly | 
urges in his 29th treatise on John. For the demons are said to | 
give credence to Christ, as they also believe that there is a Christ, 
but they are not said to believe in Christ. And we ourselves 
are said to believe Paul, to believe Peter; we also believe that 
there is a Paul and a Peter; however, we are not said to believe 
in Paul and Peter. Accordingly, to believe in some one implies, 


besides the act of giving credence, or assenting, also a certain |§ 


act that is occupied with the object believed. This does not | 
take place in demons, nor can ‘it have Peter, or Paul, or any 
other creature for its object. It is an act by which the believer — 
tends toward the object which he has recognized and credited | 
because of a certain and peculiar relation that does not apply 
to any creature. This certainly must be an act of the will; for | 
it is peculiar to the will to be borne outside of itself toward an 
object, as, on the other hand, it is peculiar to the intellect to 
cognize in itself an object by means of representations of it 
that have been impressed upon the mind.” As a third proof 
Hollaz adduces the fact, already noted, that Christ is set forth 
in Scripture not as an object of intellectual diversion and | 
contemplation. Hollaz now draws this conclusion: “Every 
act of the will occupied with a present blessing, that is causally | 
related to the obtaining of another blessing that is hard to reach, | 
is essentially trust. Now, that act which on the part of the | 
will embraces faith in Christ is an act of the will occupied with | 
a present blessing, that is causally related to the obtaining of | 
other blessings that are hard to reach. ‘Hrgo.” _ 
Seb. Schmidt compares the New Testament term pistis 
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with its Hebrew equivalent emunah, and paralleling Rom. 4,3 
with Gen. 15,6, obtains for the concept of faith the idea of 
firmness, strength, approbation, and acceptation. Moreover, he 
employs an argument from analogy: common, every-day human 
faith implies some sort of confidence. Far from wondering, 
then, at the presence of this element of confidence in saving 
faith, we should rather be surprised if it were absent. Even 
in human faith, he holds, the matter to be believed is inevident; 
for if it is clearly perceived and evident, it is known rather 
_ than believed. A person may recognize the possibility of 
a certain thing, although he does not perceive how it could 
actually take place. He may, however, accept it as an actual 
fact on the authority of some one who declares it to be a fact, 
and in that case he truly believes it. By doing so, does he not 
exercise an act of trust, resting his faith firmly on the truthful- 
ness and reliability of his informer ? 

This strong insistence of the early Lutheran teachers on 
confidence, or trust, as the great and decisive element in saving 
or justifying faith was caused by the Roman Catholic oppo- 
sition which they had to face. Already at Augsburg the con- 
fessors wrestled with the authors of the Confutation, who would 
not admit that confidence is the very essence of saving faith. 
(See Apology, Art. IV, §§ 48—60: “What Is Justifying 
Faith?’ pp. 91—94.) In its Sixth Session the Council of 
Trent passed the following resolution: “If any one saith that 
justifying faith is nothing else than confidence in the divine 
mercy which remits sins for Christ’s sake, or that this confidence 
alone is that whereby we are justified, let him be anathema.” 
(Tr. by Waterworth, p.46.) Roman dogmaticians, like Bellar- 
mine, rose to defend a thesis like this: “Actus fidei est credere, 
non confidere,”’ “An act of faith is to credit something, not to 
confide in it.” Gerhard takes up the argument of the star 
dogmatician of Rome in that age, and refutes it as follows: 
“When faith is regarded as knowledge, an act of faith is to give 
credence to something, and the matter believed in that case 
is every word that God has revealed to us. When faith is 
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regarded as trust, the act of faith means to confide or trustfully 
apprehend something, and the matter believed in this case is 
the evangelical promise regarding the Mediator Christ, or, what 
amounts to the same, the obedience and satisfaction of Christ, 
offered us in the word of the Gospel. Hence it is nothing 
that Bellarmine says, if believing is in the Scriptures taken for 
trusting, we will be compelled to interpret very many passages 
of Scripture in a most absurd and foolish manner; e.g., John 
14,10: ‘Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in Me? Acts8,37: ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God.’ Rom. 10,10: ‘With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness.’ And v.9: ‘If thou shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’ 
These and similar passages, says Bellarmine, cannot, except 
in a very foolish manner, be understood of confidence. I answer: 
On the contrary, the general argument which Bellarmine 
deduces from a particular fact is most foolish. For it does not 
follow that, because in some places of Scripture believing can- 
not be interpreted to mean trusting, therefore that meaning 
cannot occur in any place, and hence faith cannot mean con- 
fidence. We have shown before that in quite a number of 
places Seripture takes believing for confiding, and Bellarmine 
cannot deny this; for in Book I, On Justification, chap. 11, he 
admits that in Rom. 4 the opposite of faith stands for unbelief, 
hence, by the force of the contrast, faith stands for confidence. 
Nor would it be absurd if some one were to say that in the 
passages cited confidence is connoted. Christ does not want 
this to be believed with a mere assent that the Father is in Him 
and He in the Father, but He commands us to come to the 
Father with confidence in the heart through Him as the 
Mediator. Accordingly, He says in the beginning of the 
chapter: ‘Ye believe in the Father, believe also in Me,’ which 
Stapleton (a Catholic writer) paraphrases thus: ‘Have con- 
fidence in God and in Me.’ The eunuch did not simply believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, but he reposed all the 
confidence of his heart on Him as the Mediator that had been 
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promised and exhibited. Nor is that historical faith by which 
we believe that Christ was raised from the dead efficacious for- 
righteousness and salvation, because even demons believe this; 
but what is required of us to that end is, that we believe, 
according to Rom. 4, 25, that ‘Christ was delivered for our 
offenses, and raised again for our justification.’” (II1a,. 
143—145.) 
Saving faith has to do with Christ as the Reconciler. The 
_ atonement which He wrought by His sacrifice is an accomplished 
_ fact, and in all the appeals to human faith which the Scripture: 
makes the reconciliation is presented as a blessing to be received 
now, here, immediately, not as something that is to be attained 
at some future time. Saving faith has to do with Christ in 
a different manner than hope. - Hope looks for coming events; 
faith views Christ as a “bonum praesens.” Paul emphasizes 
this fact in Rom. 10, 6 ff. He contrasts ‘“‘the righteousness which 
is of the Law” with “the righteousness which is of faith,” and 
says the latter “speaketh on this wise, Say not in thine heart, 
Who shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down 
_ from above:) or, Who shall descend into the deep? (that is, to: 
bring up Christ again from the dead). But what saith it? 
The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart: 
that is the word of faith which we preach.” The atoning Christ 
came down from heaven at the incarnation; no one had to 
fetch Him; He rose from the dead after the completion of His 
sacrifice; again, no one had to fetch Him. The fact of His 
atonement and the fruits thereof are now laid before men in 
“the word of reconciliation,” which declares that in Christ God 
has reconciled the world unto Himself. This word appeals to 
faith in its hearers, faith being the only means for receiving 
God’s reconciling message and God’s reconciling gift; and when 
thus received, Christ is present to each believer in the very 
closest manner. Every time the believer repeats with his lips, 
or reverts in his meditation to the “word of faith,” he is enjoying 
the peace of the righteous that has been obtained for him. The: 


“S¢ 
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salvation of Christ is wherever His Word comes, assuring the 
hearers that they have forgiveness now. 
Saving faith has thus been related to Christ in all ages of 


the world. He has not been materially or physically present | 


on earth in all ages, but He has in all ages manifested Himself | 


as morally present to believers in His evangelical Word. The: 


justifying faith of the saints under the Old Testament dis- 


pensation does not differ essentially from the justifying faith || 


of the contemporaries of Christ in the days of His flesh, nor 
from the justifying faith of His disciples in the twentieth 


century. What differences there are relate only to the manner ||} 


in which He and the merit and virtue of His redemptive work 
was presented to the believers. In the centuries before His 


incarnation He was exhibited by the prophets as the future | 


Redeemer, but in the Word exhibiting Him He was to those 


yecisarenanaatiie 


centuries a real and present Redeemer, and was embraced as | 


such. He is exhibited to the men of to-day in the account of | 
evangelists and apostles as a personage of the past, but in these | 


very accounts He is a present Christ to every believing heart. | 


Heb. 18,8 declares Christ “the Rock of Ages.” 


Concluding his remarks on prayer in Jesus’ name (John | 


16,24), Luther says: ‘Thus, then, everything that is to be truly © 


called prayer and a service acceptable to God is summed up in | 
this single phrase ‘in My name,’ and is hereby separated from © 


every other worship, also, as I stated, the worship of the holy 
‘fathers in the Old Testament. Everything is made new in 
this Christ, also the prayers of those dear fathers, because they 


called upon the very same Christ, and He is now come and — 


has fulfilled what they believed and expected. And in our 
day the Seriptures and the Psalms have the same new ring in 


. our mouth, if we believe in Christ, as when David first sang | 
them.’”? (8,716.) Commenting on Gal. 4,3, he says: “Thus | 


Christ came in spirit also to the fathers in the Old Testament 


before He was made manifest in the flesh. They had Christ | 


in the spirit, and believed in Him as the One who was to be 
‘revealed, even as we believe in Him, now that He has been 
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revealed, and they were saved by Him just as we are, according 
to the statement in Heb. 13,8: ‘Jesus Christ the same yester- 
day, and to-day, and forever.’ ‘Yesterday’ signifies the time 
before His incarnation, ‘to-day’ the time since He was revealed. 
Accordingly, there is now and forever the same Christ, through 
whom alone all believers in the past, present, and future time 
are delivered from the Law, justified and saved.” (9, 475.) 
In the Epistle Postil he says, explaining Rom. 13,11: “The 
statement: ‘Our salvation is nearer than when we believed,’ 
must not be interpreted to mean a nearness by having or pos- 
sessing a thing. For the fathers have had the same faith, 
and the very same Christ. He was as near to them as He is 
to us, as Heb. 13,8 declares: ‘Jesus Christ, the same,’ etc., 
that is, Christ has been since the beginning of the world and 
will be to the end, and all have been kept by Him and in Him. 
He who believes most is closest to Him; he who believes least is 
farthest from salvation, as regards having and possessing it.” 
RS) 

Justifying or saving faith has to do with Christ only in 
His capacity as Reconciler and Dispenser of the life everlasting. 
Believers obtain from Christ many other blessings: protection 
in times of peril, health and prosperity, spiritual knowledge 
and wisdom, zeal for good works, strength to battle against sin, 
in fact, everything is obtained from Christ that is needed for 
this life and the life to come, and it must all be asked for in 
Christ’s name. But in so far as faith obtains from God the 
things just enumerated, it is not justifying faith, except in the 
view of Romanists. But justifying faith is required as a neces- 
sary antecedent to the prayer for these other things. The person 
who has not obtained the assurance that God is at peace with 
Him has not the heart to ask the smallest blessing from Him, 
nor is he at ease a single hour of his life, if he stops to consider 
that he is living in a state of wrath, under the curse of God. 

We pointed out before that saving faith takes, or receives, 
‘from God. Its entire action can be summed up, in fact, has 
been summed up in Scripture, in the term “receive.” Labein 
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ton Christon in John 1,11 is the equivalent of pisteuein eis to 
onoma autou in v.12. Paralabein ton Christon Jesoun ton 
kyrion, Col. 2,6, was possible, rather was effected, among the 
Colossians by faith, te pistei. Accordingly, the entire activity 
of saving faith is, in dogmatical parlance, set forth in the two. 
terms apprehension and appropriation. The terms contain 
a metaphor: saving faith acts like the beggar who reaches out | 
his hand for the garment that is handed him to cover his naked- | 
ness. “The grace of God and the righteousness of Christ,” 
says Caloy, “cannot become ours in any other way than by such |/ 
an application; for, as they are offered us in the Gospel, 80 | 
they must be apprehended by faith, since faith and the Word | 
are correlates, one implying the other. A beggar, for example,’ 
in order to receive the gift offered him, not only acknowledges 
that the offer is made to him in earnest, but also reaches out. 
his hand to grasp the gift; so we must not only yield our assent 
to the offer of God’s grace and the righteousness of Christ, if 
we wish to become partakers of it, but it is necessary that we || 
extend the hand of faith, and with it grasp and appropriate | 
those blessings.” (Socinianism. profl., p.721; cited by Walther, | 
Baier IIT a, 146.) 

The act of apprehension is performed by the intellect and | 
the will jointly. The intellect recognizes the promise of saving i 
grace as a true, reliable offer, and the will seizes it as a most | 
‘desirable good, and thus the grace that saves is transferred to | 
the believer as a personal possession, which he holds fast and is _ 
unwilling to let go. The act of apprehension, therefore, is not | 
merely an intellectual feat, the mental acceptation of a truth. | 
As such it would be an exertion of the natural powers of reason. | 
Quenstedt says: “There is one kind of apprehension, which | 
is intellectual and theoretical. This is nothing else than the | 
‘cognition of a matter (for we apprehend a matter by cog-— 
nizing it), and is distinct from judgment by which we discern | 
and critically pass upon things which the intellect has appre- i} 
hended, whether they are true or false. This apprehension is — 
not sufficient for faith. For thus even infidels can apprehend 
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the mysteries of faith, without yielding assent to them. Some- 


_ times, however, this apprehension is associated with assent, or 


— 


is an assenting apprehension, as when a person not only appre- 
hends and knows a matter, but entertains no doubt concerning it 
in his intellect. For example, that Christ died not only for all, 
but also for a particular individual, even wicked people can 
conclude from that general proposition and apply to themselves, 
although they do not desire salvation on account of the merit 
of Christ, nor do they bear themselves in such a manner that 
salvation could come to them. But there is another kind of 
apprehension by the will, which is practical and involves the 


reliance of the whole heart and will on the merit of Christ. 


It denotes the desire for and access to Christ, and the confident 
application and appropriation of His merit. This is, properly 
speaking, trust.” (Walther, l.c., p. 146.) 

Saving faith, then, is the direct and individual application’ 
of the promise of grace to a particular sinner. It is always 
fides specialis. This specialization of the grace that saves is, 
on the part of God, intended in any promulgation of the Gospel. 
The universal grace of God is universal in the sense that it is 
meant for every individual. It must not first be made applicable 
to an individual by a special act of God, but it is so constituted 
that it is, in its universal character, individually applicable. And 
when it is so applied, it places the sinner in a state of grace, 
restorés him to child-relation with God, and bestows on him 
the peace of the justified, against whom no accusations can be 
raised, because of the satisfaction rendered by Christ, whom 
saving faith has embraced and holds. 


The Roman Church is not the only body of Christians 
that has arrayed itself publicly and permanently against this 
Scriptural teaching that justifying or saving faith is essentially 
confidence, trust, in the atoning work of Christ as set forth in 
the evangelical word of grace. No Church besides the Roman 
has gone to the extreme of cursing and damning this teaching, 
which represents the very heart of Christianity, but the quality 
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and character of saving faith is vitiated by the teaching of other 
Churches, e. g., the Churches that have grown out of the Socinian 
and Armenian movements in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Men may speak in seemingly orthodox fashion of 
trust in the passion and sacrifice of the Lord, and reveal upon 
close inspection that they regard the sacrifice of the Lord not 
as expiatory and vicarious, but merely as confirmatory of the 
word of prophecy and as a striking example of obedience. Men 
speak of inner justification in opposition to the external justi- 
fication, that forensic act of declaring a sinner righteous which 
our Church regards as justification, and proclaim the “Christ 
in us” as of greater importance than the “Christ for us.” All 
such views ultimately destroy all saving truth. Faith, in the 
last analysis, will in this teaching be found to be a moral act 
of the sinner and a work of merit. That means, this kind of 
saving faith will never save a soul. 1D 


A SERIES OF TALKS AT LUTHERAN NOONDAY 
SERVICES: 


During the last two Lenten seasons a society of Lutherans in the city 
of St. Louis has conducted brief services during the noon hour in a theater 
in the down-town district. A number of inquiries have been made regard- 
ing the matters discussed at these services, and the manner of discussing 
them. We are trying to satisfy this just desire for information by sub- 
mitting the five addresses delivered this year by Prof. M. Graebner, of Win- 
field, Kans., on February 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, and March lst. There is 
no particular reason why just this series has been selected in preference 
to any other; it merely happened to be available, and was released for 
publication in this periodical by the committee in charge. D. 


J. CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


Teat: If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable. 1 Cor. 15, 19. 

When the Lutherans of your good city desired to hold a series 
of noonday services during this Lenten season, they did not have in 
mind to institute a campaign against other Christian Churches, or 
denominations. The Lutheran Church is no proselyting’ Church, 
and never seeks to entice a member away from any Christian Church 
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with which he has united. “We intend to place before you in simple 
language the cardinal doctrines of the Bible, and declare to you 
the position of our Church regarding some of the great evils of the 
‘times. The first among their number is Christian Science. Now 
immediately there will be some one to ery out: “There is the usual 
hypocrisy; first the statement that you do not desire to destroy other 
Churches, and then an entire sermon devoted to a tirade against one 
of them.” In preaching a sermon against Christian Science, we are 
not antagonizing a Church, for Christian Science is no Church, and 
does not claim to be a Church. It claims to be a science, distinguished 
from other sciences in this that it is Christian Science. The name 
Christian, derived from Christ, is the sweetest, the holiest, and most 
honorable which can be applied to any system of teaching. If this 
system (call it a science if you don’t know any better), deceitfully, 
sinfully, usurps the right to use the name Christian, then Christ is 
assailed, and that so-called science deserves to be publicly reproved 
in language as strong as the Bible and the dignity of the pulpit 
permit of. We intend to be perfectly just to Christian Science and 
bring but one witness against her; that witness being the official hand- 
book of Christian Science itself, called, by a most remarkable con- 
glomeration of misnomers, “Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures,” being neither a science nor imparting health, and being 
a key to the Scriptures only inasmuch as it will lock the Scriptures 
to one’s understanding. 

I hope now to show you that Christian Science is senseless, 
Christless, hopeless, a real evil of the times. The Bible is written 
in words and language of the people. It addresses itself to men, 
women, and children of average intelligence. So we read in Ps. 119, 
vy. 130: “It giveth understanding unto the simple.” It contains 
nothing nonsensical or illogical. I wish I had time to parade before 
you all the nonsensical statements contained in the book called 
“Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures.” But a few must 
suffice. Christian Science claims the power to heal sickness by deny-— 
ing its reality. “Sickness,” it says, “is a delusion and all matter 
is unreal. The blood, heart, lungs, brain, ete., have nothing to do 
with life.” (p.45.) Here is another: “You say a boil is painful, 
but that is impossible,” says Christian Science, “for matter without 
mind is not painful. The boil simply manifests your belief in pain 
through inflammation and swelling, and you call this belief a boil.” 
(p. 47.) Mrs. Eddy, the author of the book, seems to realize that in 
ease a limb is lost, her position to call that unreal becomes some- 
what difficult. However, her effrontery is equal to the occasion. Here 
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is what she says: “When the unthinking lobster loses his claw, it 
grows again. If the science of life were understood, it would be 
found that the senses of mind are never lost, and that matter has 
no sensation. Then the human limb would be replaced as readily 
as the lobster’s claw, not with an artificial limb, but with a genuine 
one.” (p.485.) And try to believe this, found on page 549: “It is 
related that a father, anxious to try such an experiment, plunged 
an infant babe only a few hours old into water for several minutes, 
and repeated this experiment daily until the child could remain 
under water twenty minutes, moving and playing without harm like 
a fish. Parents should remember this, and so learn how to develop 
their children on dry land.” These are but a few of the absurd state- 
ments in which “Science and Health” by Mrs. Eddy abounds. For 
why should we multiply examples? 

If Christian Science were only senseless, we might dismiss it 
from our mind. It is not our duty, as a Church, to deliver people 
from their foolishness. Many a good Christian is ignorant on a great 
number of subjects. But Christian Science has emblazoned on her 
banner the name Christian, and thereby deludes Christians into 
believing that it is derived from Christ. Now, what really is Chris- 
tianity? What is its fundamental teaching, and wherein does it 
differ from other religions? Is Christianity only a code of morals 
instructing us how properly to conduct ourselves toward God and 
our fellow-man? What would then be the use of Christianity? What 
does it help us if we are told that, if we do what is right, we shall 
be saved?, We know all of that. Why shouldn’t we be saved if we 
do what is right? But what will that help us when our conscience 
calls to us with the voice of thunder: You have not done what is 
right? If a thief is in prison, what good will it do him if you prove 
to him that, if he had not stolen, he would not be there? He will 


tell you: “That is not my problem. My problem is this: I have | 


stolen; how can I get out of here in spite of this fact?’ That is 
the exact position of the human race. Therefore the question which 
true Christianity must answer is this:, How can humanity be saved in 
spite of the fact that man has not done what is right? The answer 


to this question is the heart of Christianity. Whosoever takes that “| 


out leaves the rest a lifeless corpse. The Bible tells us as plainly as 
human speech can state: “God so loved the world that He gave 


His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not | 


perish, but have everlasting life.” John 3,16. Whoever looks upon 
Christ as but an example for us, whom we must become like in order 


to be saved, has again made matters worse in place of better, for | 


~ 
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again our conscience will tell us that we have not become perfect and 
holy as Christ was. To understand Christ, we must know that 
He, as the Son of God, died and fulfilled the Law for us, in our stead. 
That is the kernel of Christianity. Destroy it, and you might as 
well discard the empty shell that remains. 

Now, what does Christian Science teach? Listen, Mrs. Eddy 
will tell us. She says, on page 471, that “sin is unreal,” that “man 
is incapable of sin, sickness, and death.” While the Bible and your 


own conscience both tell you that you have sinned and are not perfect, 


Mrs. Eddy tells you, on page 96: “The great truth that man was, is, 
and ever shall be perfect is incontrovertible.” Of course, if we are 
perfect, we need no Savior. We are not surprised, therefore, that we 
read on page 327: “Final deliverance from error is not reached by 
pinning. one’s faith to another’s vicarious effort.” The Bible says: 


“Christ gave Himself a ransom for all.”’ 1Tim.2,6. “Christ died 


for the ungodly.” Rom. 5,6. Mrs. Eddy says, on page 329: “If eru- 


_. dite theology receives the crucifixion of Jesus as chiefly providing 


a ready pardon for all sinners who ask for it and are willing to be 


| ' forgiven, then we must differ.”.,.The Bible says Christ offered up 


Himself as a sacrifice for the people. Heb.9. “He was given for us 
an offering and a sacrifice to God.” Eph. 5, 2. Mrs. Eddy says, 
page 328: “One sacrifice, however great, is insufficient to pay the 
debt of sin.” The Bible says: “The Lord laid on Him the iniquity 
of us all.” Is.53,6. Christian Seience says: “That God’s wrath 
should be vented upon His beloved Son is divinely unnatural. Such 
a theory is man-made.” (p. 328.) 

Thus Christian Science denies the central doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. It even denies that Christ really died. (p.351.) It speaks 
of the Trinity to deceive Christians and to catch the unwary. Exam- 
ined more closely, it defines Trinity as love, truth, and life. When 
Mary conceived Jesus, Christian Science says, she conceived the idea 
of God. (p. 334.) And when Jesus promised His disciples that 
a Comforter, the Holy Ghost, should come, Mrs. Eddy puts the crown 
upon her blasphemous insolence by saying that this Holy Ghost, this 
Comforter, who was to come and lead the world into all truth, is 
“Christian Science.” This ought to be enough to show that there 
is nothing Christian about this so-called science. 

Where there is no Christ, there is no hope. This truth is borne 
out by a perusal of the Christian Science handbook. The utter hope- 
lessness of Christian Science is actually appalling. What is religion 
for, if not to show the way to future happiness? Our text says: 
“Tf in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
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miserable.” Viewed in the light of our text, Christian Science | 
certainly is hopeless. Even the Indians on the plains looked forward 
to the Happy Hunting-grounds. All false religions try at least to 
hold out the hope of a blissful hereafter. And now comes Christian 
Science and tells us there will be no final judgment. (p.187.) God 
says: “It is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the Judg- 


ment.” Heb. 9,27. Does not this word find an echo in your heart? —| 


Is there no voice within you telling you that you are more than ‘ 


a horse or a dog, that you are a responsible being and must some | 


day give an account of yourself? Resurrection, that queen of hopes, 


resurrection to a new and better life, is flatly denied by Christian | 
Science. (p. 216.) Their resurrection is only spiritualization of | 
thought, a new and higher idea of immortality. Again only an idea! [7 
That is hopeless. There is in Christian Science no resurrection of | 


the body, no Judgment, no looking forward to bliss in heaven... It says: ~ 
“Material life ends in nameless nothingness.” (p. 542.) Christ’s sal- — 
vation is. described on page 356: “The Consummate example was for | 
the salvation of us all, but only through doing the healing work which ~ 


He did.” There you have it again — hope of salvation for this life - 


only. We say with St. Paul: We have “a desire to depart and to be © i 
with Christ; which is far better.” Phil. 1,23. Christian Science ~ 


calls it a suicidal belief that a soul is in the body, and that death : 
is a friend and a stepping-stone to immortality and bliss. Christian - |) 
Science tells us that life is God, God is mind, and if we have life, |) 


our life is simply God. At death our body decays, never to rise again. ~ 


What is left? Christian Science says: “Mind, that is, God.” And 7 
where is man? He has vanished. Again, hope only for this life! | 
Thus these poor deluded Christian Scientists are, according to the || 


Bible, the most miserable of men. 

Here is a real evil of the times, denying all doctrines of the | 
Bible, teaching that there are no rules of health to follow, that there - | 
is no sin. No wonder it gains adherents! Man likes to believe that |) 
there is no sin, and that, no matter what he does, he always remains | _ 
perfect. Christian Science appeals to the natural conceitedness of I 
man. It tries to appear as something) for the more intelligent class f 
of people. Christian Scientists consider themselves very superior, and 
when the inconsistencies of their systems are pointed out to them, | 
they answer in their superior way: “The chief difficulty in conveying | 
the teachings of Divine Science accurately to human thought les 
in this that, lke all other languages, English is inadequate to the 
expression of spiritual conceptions and propositions through the use — 


of material terms.” (p. 295.) English is my language. That is the’ | 
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Janguage that I can understand. English has more terms and words 
than any other language the world has ever had. God in the Greek 
and Hebrew tongues found enough words to make His doctrines plain 
to the simple. Stick to that simplicity of the Bible, and don’t run 
after this knowledge that fills the head and leaves the heart an aching 
void! Remain a simple Christian and keep singing what no Chris- 
tian Scientist can sing: 

My hope is built on nothing less 

Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness; 

I dare not trust the sweetest frame, 

But wholly lean on Jesus’ name. - 

On Christ, the solid Roek, I stand; 

All other ground is sinking sand. 


Amen. 


Il. THE SIN OF DRUNKENNESS. 


Text: For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. 
For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and*whether we die, we die 
unto the Lord: whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s. 

; Rom. 14, 7. 8. 

The subject of to-day’s discourse is one with which you, as Ameri- 
ean citizens, have long been familiar. It is safe to say that the use 
and abuse of intoxicants has been more thoroughly discussed than 
any other great problem which engages the attention of serious- 
minded people, and nearly every oration, sermon, or speech which you 
hear on that subject finally turns out to be a plea for prohibition. 
Now I hope you have not come here to-day to hear a sermon on 
prohibition; for if you have, you will be disappointed. The Lutheran 
Church preaches God’s Word and nothing else. Our Church is not 
in politics, nor does it believe that it is the true function of the 
Church to influence legislation. The good Lord, when preparing to 
take final leave of this world, called His disciples together and com- 
manded them to preach the Gospel to all creatures, teaching them to 
‘observe all things whatsoever He had commanded unto His disciples. 
But He failed to add the words: And it shall be your further duty to 
see to it that all nations make and enforce the laws necessary to 
compel all people to live according to My commands. I am not here 
to tell you what laws, in my judgment, man ought to make, but the 
laws that God has made. Neither do I wish to outline to you the 
whole position of the Lutheran Church as respects the liquor trafic, 
but my remarks shall be strictly limited to a presentation of the 
subject as stated: The Sin of Drunkenness. ; 
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Is the excessive use of intoxicants a sin? To make this matter 
clear to you from the Holy Scripture, I might have selected one of — | 
the numberless texts wherein this sin is expressly condemned, and — 
further on we shall hear one of that nature. But our text is a verse 
from Seripture which, while not directly dealing with the sin of 
drunkenness, gives us in bold outline the general rules of Christian 
conduct. “None of us liveth unto himself.” We ourselves are not 
the only ones who come into consideration when rules of conduct 
are to be prescribed. On this truth let us dwell a moment. There can 
be no question about the truth of the statement that drunkenness has. 
a very bad influence both on the body and on the mind of the drunkard. 
Some drunkards, as a sort of excuse for their habit, say: “I am the 
one who must suffer the consequences of drinking, and, I am injuring ~ 
no one else.” The last statement is usually untrue. As a matter of 
fact, the drunkard is not even the foremost sufferer from his sin, but — 
his wife and children suffer more bodily, mentally, and socially than | |§ 
the drunkard himself. But let us, for the sake of argument, accept 
the statement as true that the drunkard hurts no one but himself, and 
let us see whether that would exculpate him, or take away any portion 
of his guilt. Have I the right to commit acts and form habits which 
are harmful to my own body and mind? There is an ancient saying: | 
“Nothing is so much our own as our body.” Our text denies that i] 
statement: “None of us liveth unto himself.” It holds good of our i] 
body and. mind and our possessions that we have no right to do | 
with them whatever we please. Of all temporal blessings, the health | 
of our body and the vigor of our mind can certainly be classed among — 
the greatest. In one sense these, as well as our other possessions, are: | 
our own, but in a larger sense our ownership is qualified by that | 
superior ownership which God has in all earthly things. We control | 
them in a measure, but only as stewards of God, the real owner, and 
should employ them in the manner provided therefor in God’s own | 
Word. If once this fundamental rule of conduct penetrates and! 
sinks into your heart, you will be prepared to judge clearly this sin 
of drunkenness as one of those really great sins both in themselves 
and in their consequences. Think of the wonderful human body 
which God has given us, the marvel of the scientist, its functions even 
now, after ages of study, imperfectly understood, able to brave the 
rigor of the arctic blasts as well as the burning rays of the tropical 
sun; a body with the most astounding harmony of faculties, and 
endowed with that glorious mind which under God has produced all 
that you see about you. Has man a right to destroy it? Has the 
drunkard the moral right to take the bloom of youth, the strength 
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of manhood, and the glory of age, and to impair, waste, dissipate, 
and destroy thém in the debauch of drunkenness? If he has, then 
the cashier of a bank has a right to gamble with its funds; then the 
custodian of a trust fund has the right to squander the estate of the 
beneficiary: for both are unfaithful to their trust. No! even if the 
drunkard would hurt no one but himself, even then he would stand 
convicted of a great sin before God and man. 

“We live not to ourselves alone, but whether we live, we live 
unto God.” Thus our text proceeds. We should live unto God, should 
devote our life to His service. Can the drunkard serve — really 
serve — God? Can the embezzling cashier really serve the bank whose 
funds he converts to his own use? Can a man who persistently prac- 
tises a vice that tends only to impair his usefulness be said to live 
a life of service to his Maker? Put it to the test. Imagine a drunkard 
praying that God might let His blessings rest upon his next excess. 
See him reeling in the streets on his way to his home of misery. 
Do you think he is going home to serve God? Do you think when, 
assisted by strangers, he finally reaches his home, he will gather 
his family around him in worship, sing a hymn, read a page from 
Seripture, utter a prayer, and pronounce a blessing? Or will oaths 
take the place of prayers, curses be pronounced in place of blessings, 
and the general scene be a delight to the devil? — Come, put your 
theory that a drunkard can serve God to another test. Where are 
the drunkards in church-work? Count them! See how many you ean 
find among the teachers of your Sunday-school, among the pillars 
of your congregation, in the ranks of zealous missionary workers! 
The result of your séarch will give you the answer to the question, 
Can a drunkard serve God? 

I have not tried, nor shall I try, to paint you any gloomy pictures 
of the true ugliness of this vice. The old Lacedemonians had a way 
of drastically teaching their children the degradation of drunkenness. 
They gathered a number of slaves in a large room, and, in the presence 
of the children, gave them their fill of wine and strong drink, until 
they were fully under the influence of the liquor. Then these parents 
pointed to the slaves as object-lessons for their children, showing them 
what horrible spectacles these slaves were making of themselves, how 
they gave vent to most abominable language, singing lewd songs, 
finally growing quarrelsome and fighting among themselves, until 
at last they reached the swine stage and fell prone upon the floor, 
which they had covered with the squalor of their own filth. Thus 
man, the highest of God’s visible creatures, made in His image, 
becomes the most disgraced and disgusting of beings, fallen almost 
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below the level of the beast. See the drunkards lying in the gutters 
of your own city, and then answer my question: Can they, in that 
condition, serve God? Enough of this; that point is clear. Let 
us go on. 

Our feeling toward God can best be judged by our behavior 
toward our fellow-man. God Himself would have us put our Chris- 
tianity to this test. Christ tells us: “If ye love Me, keep My com- 
mandments.” John 14,15. And furthermore: “By this shall all men 
know that ye are My disciples, if ye have love one to another.” John 
18,35. The Christian’s love to others is, and should be, a test of his 
Christianity. And the first of our fellow-men who come into con- 
sideration are the members of our immediate household, our wife 
and our children. Try to imagine a man asking a woman to be his 
wite, promising to love her, honor her, and cherish her, and promising 
further, in order to show his love toward his spouse, that he would 
become beastly drunk at least once a week. You know without 
being told that such a protestation of love is nothing but idle mockery, 
and there you have the answer to the question: Does a drunkard love 
his wife? He does not. If he did, how could he persistently make 


her miserable, and his children, to whom he sets the worst possible . 


example, whom he neglects most shamelessly, squandering the means 
of their sustenance, reducing the place that ought to be a home to 
a den of torture for the children, which they are happy to exchange 
for the evil associates of the street and the alley, the pool-room and 
the brothel, and the jail! Oh! how grandly these drunkards are 
serving God; and oh, how they love their family! Shame on those 
who try to excuse drunkards! How many fortunes are squandered, 
how many prospects blighted, how many homes destroyed, how much 
happiness turned into misery, by this sin going on unceasingly, filling 
the prisons, crowding the poor-houses, burdening the courts, ruining 
the families, and wrecking the influence of the Church! O no; the 
drunkard harms no one —no, none — excepting himself, his family, 
the Church, and the community. 

But here comes the rich drunkard and says: “All this is not 
true in my case. I am causing no misery. J am denying my family 
nothing. I have no children, whom my example might lead into 
the paths of dissipation.” Now, aside from what has been stated as 
to the sin you are committing against) yourself, I have another word 
for you. What has been stated is bad enough, but it is not all, 
not even the worst. Our text says that we should also die unto the 
Lord. You drunkards, can you do that? If you think you ean, per- 
haps you don’t know that the Bible says that a drunkard will not 
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inherit the kingdom of heaven. The Bible plainly states that the 
drunkard’s grave is not the worst for him, but that he has no hope 
of eternal salvation. He enters upon his career with his eyes open. 
No one can say that he has not been warned. For a long time, seduced 
by Satan, the drunkard makes himself and others believe that he 
is not really addicted to the habit, that by exercising his will-power 
he can quit drinking. Will-power, bah! A drunkard has no will- 
power. He has thrown away that God-given power of will. Willingly 
he has entered the service of Satan, and now he has become his slave. 
Oh! and he finds him a hard master, driving him, lashing him, tor- 
turing him, until he does his will and follows him through a miserable 
life into an awful eternity. 

Oh, thank God that I am permitted to add a word of hope, that 
the drunkard has a friend who comes in when the world goes out. 
‘Oh, it is so easy for a minister to tell a drunkard to quit drinking; 
for a minister has been saved by the power of God from most tempta- 
tions that have brought about the downfall of the drunkard. Come, 
let me introduce you to your Friend. It is none other than your 
blessed Savior, who ealls to you still in accents of love and words of 


, tenderness: “Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 


and I will give you rest.” Matt. 11,28. Have you tried this cure — 
to come unto Him, to believe in Him, that, though your sins are red 
as blood, they shall be whiter than snow, to love Him and trust Him, 
to pray to Him? When next temptation comes over you, oh, ask Him 


-to give you power to overcome, and it shall be given unto you. Let 


your thoughts dwell upon His love to you, when He died that you 
might live, and who is to-day ready to forgive and blot out your past 
and give you strength for a better future, so that, whether you live, 
you might live unto the Lord, and that when you die, you might die 
in the Lord, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


TI. SINS OF THE TONGUE. 


Text: I said I will take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my 
tongue: I will keep my mouth with a bridle, while the wicked is before me. 
PENS ot: 
One of the greatest gifts with which God has endowed man is 
speech; and it suffers the same fate as the other divine blessings 
showered upon mankind in such profusion and abundance. Man 
takes the glorious gifts of God and subjects them to the service of 
gin. “Sins of the Tongue” is the subject for our deliberation to-day. 
What is a sin? Sin is every transgression of God’s Law. It is 
idle folly for us to deduce by human reason what is right and wrong. 
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Human conscience, it is true, is some sort of guide, because the Law 
of God was originally graven upon the tablets of man’s heart. But 
by the fall of man this natural knowledge of God’s Law has become 
greatly impaired, until to-day conscience is no longer a safe guide 
to follow. If I wish to find out the law of the State of Missouri, 
“The General Statutes of Kansas” is not the proper book to consult. 
And if we would learn what use God asks us to make of our tongues, 
let us not pass by the original source of information. Let us not ask ~ 


human reason whether in a given case we are sinning or not, but let _ | 


us go to God’s Law, the highest authority. 

God has devoted two commandments of the Decalog to the sins | 
of the tongue: the Second: “Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord, thy God, in vain,” and the Eighth: “Thou shalt not bear false | 
witness against thy neighbor.” Thus the sins of the tongue are — 


naturally divided into two classes, the first comprising those which | 


concern God only, and the second, those which concern also our | 
neighbor. We have but a few moments to devote to our text. Permit 


me, therefore, to touch the grossest sins with but a brief remark, | 
and to draw your attention to those so frequently overlooked. Sins | 


which you at once recognize as such are, for instance, cursing and © 
false swearing; and on account of its prevalence and importance, | 
it will be necessary to devote a few words to the latter. A 

The sin of false swearing is a real evil of our time. ' An oath - 
is one of the most solemn acts that a man can possibly perform. — 
When you take an oath, you swear to the truth of your statements — 


and add, “So help me God.’ You call upon God to help you only | 


in the event that you tell the truth, and that you will perform what ~ 
you promise, and, by necessary implication, you call upon Him to — 


withhold His aid from you in case you break your oath, or swear to | 


an untruthful statement. An oath is a prayer. Your solemn prayer — ; 
to God that He withdraw all His help, all His grace and love from |) 
you in time and eternity if you swear falsely! What an awful thing! |) 
asking God no longer to be your Father or Redeemer or Comforter — 
what a prayer! How lightly is an oath nowadays considered! 
Certainly it. behooves a Christian not merely to refrain from swearing 
falsely, but to refrain from swearing at all, unless the law of the land 
makes it your duty, and the love to your neighbor makes it a necessity. 
Needless swearing and false swearing are twin brothers. It is not 
surprising that in an age where swearing has lost its solemnity, © 
where men take the most blood-curdling oaths merely to have the 
doubtful privilege of joining some society,—it is not surprising, | 
I say, that in our age an oath is considered of little moment, and | | 
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that men will take a false oath with utter disregard of their own 
salvation. How often have Christian men left the court-room with 
a heavy heart after hearing numberless lies on the witness stand, 
where lying is such a frequent occurrence, when they thought of the 
terrible fact that all these false witnesses were asking God to destroy 
them, both body and soul! And, oh, what transcendent kindness of 
God that He does not at once hear their blasphemous prayer and 
immediately respond with a thunderbolt! False swearing has become 
a curse to our country, and all who have a part in, or know anything 
about, the administration of the criminal laws are fully aware of the 
conditions prevailing in the court-room, how this sin turns the evil- 
doer lose, increasing crime, and bringing with it many consequen- 
tial evils. 

But let us hasten on. We pass over the sins of lying, slander- 
ing, deceiving. We stop but a moment at the sin of soothsaying, 
fortune-telling by mediums, and whatever they may call themselves. 
We have little time to-day to dwell on those who preach doctrines 
contrary to the Word of God. All these are sins of the tongue: 
important enough to devote a sermon to each. We pass over them 
because I feel that one sin in particular ought to be mentioned and 
dwelt upon more fully. It is the sin of backbiting — speaking evil 
of persons in their absence, behind their backs, whence the sin 
derives its name. : 

Can it ever be a sin to tell the truth? Let me answer this question 
by another. Can it ever be right to act contrary to love? Is not love 
the fulfilment of the Law? Now, therefore, whatever is out of har- 
many with love is not consistent with God’s Law. If the telling of 
a story, even a true story, is contrary to love, then the telling of that 
story is a sin. The Bible very plainly tells us: “Speak not evil one 
of another, brethren.” Jas.4,11. The story is told of a man who in 
his youth placed a coin into his pocket, making a vow that he would 
devote it to charity as soon as he would be present at any social 
gathering at which this commandment would not be transgressed. 
He lived unto a ripe old age, and died with the coin in his pocket. 
So prevalent is this sin, both among children and adults, and, by 
the way, adults of both sexes, that it must be classed among the great 
evils of the times. We hear the children speaking about their school- 
mates. Are they talking about their virtues or about their short- 
comings? You know the answer. A number of clerks meet during 
the dinner hour. They see a mutual acquaintance, and begin saying 
things about her which they would not say in her presence. Remember 
the words: “Speak not evil one of another, brethren.” And when 
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God says “brethren,” He does not wish to exclude the sisters. Not 
even the meetings of Christian men and Christian women are free 
from this vice. Gossiping has become a downright obsession and 
.a public nuisance in many localities. Instances could be told of 
Christian communities where the sin of backbiting has become such 
a eurse that social meetings have become almost an impossibility — 
where every one suspects his friend; where the churech-life of con- 
gregations is at low ebb, and spirituality stagnant; where the labors 
ot a pastor are rendered unsuecessful; and where the unbridled 
tongue, like an untamed beast, has destroyed every reputation for 
miles around, until a feeling of uncertainty and suspicion pervades all. 

Let us go along. We are at war, our country is at war, and 
one of the aims we all ought to have is this, that our country receive 
that united support which all citizens owe to their Government. 
Loyalty to our country is part and parcel of our Lutheran faith and 
practise. Nov, is it not true that an enemy within is more dangerous 
and harder to overcome than the foe without? And should we not, 
as loyal Americans, studiously avoid and assiduously guard against 
anything and everything that would spread ill feeling, contention, 
strife, sedition, and disloyalty? Here is where the sins of the tongue 
are liable to play a prominent part. Let us not cast ungrounded 
suspicion and unpatriotic criticism upon those in authority. But let 
us be charitable in our thoughts and moderate in our language. The 
unbridled tongue of foolish and disloyal citizens can easily change 
our fair land into a field of carnage, blood, and riot. The power of 
the spoken or written word in tranquil days and in stormy times is 
‘truly portentous, both for good and for evil. 

A little word, how lightly spoken! and it is forever beyond 
control. An unkind word to husband or to wife, just enough to 
ruffle the waves on the smooth and serene matrimonial sea, has often 
brought on a tempest, wrecking the happiness of the family, throwing 
‘the parents into the divorce court and the children into the street. 

To bridle our tongue is, therefore, a duty which we owe to our- 
selves, to our family, our friends, our enemies, our church, and our 
fatherland. Here we have a work that taxes the powers of the 
strongest; for truly does the Bible say: “The tongue is a fire, a world 
of iniquity. Every kind of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and 
of things in the sea is tamed and hath been tamed of mankind; but 
the tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full of deadly 
poison.” Jas. 3,6—8. By God’s power alone can the tongue be bridled. 
Who are we to speak ill of our neighbor? There is no one of us 
‘who has lived a life so pure and sweet that his reputation would not 
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suifer were the full history of his life be published from the house- 
tops. Whenever your mouth would open to words of slander, remem-. 
ber how severely God arraigns the tale-bearers, the venders of secrets, 
destroying reputations of others. Are your neighbors really so bad 
and wicked that you cannot find any good thing to relate concerning 
them? Then, in the first place, you ought to remain silent, and in 
the second place, you ought to leave their fellowship because the Bible: 
tells us to shun the association of the wicked. 

Christians, bridle your tongues! But how? Nothing is quite 
so easy as to give advice, and no advice seems quite so difficult to 
follow as the admonition to guard your speech. But permit this 
season of Lent to help you. How ean the Lenten season help me to 
bridle my tongue? Thus you may well ask. The answer is that our 
Savior is a shining example of all Christian virtues, and the Passion 
story especially depicts the Savior as a teacher of the proper use of 
the tongue. The sins of the tongue, the slanders, the vilifications, 
and lies of the rulers of the Jews brought about that enmity of the 
people against their greatest Benefactor, which culminated in the 
eries, “Crucify Him.” And what did Jesus do? Jesus was silent. 
Tf Jesus was silent amid such trying ordeals, why can we not learn 
from Him when He tells us to bridle our tongues? If seemingly our 
tongue runs away with us, and our temper gets the better of us, and 
our mouth blares forth its curses and harsh words before we know 
and can prevent it, let us ever think of our silent Savior. Let us 
pray to our God that by this example we may receive strength to 
overcome our own peculiar evil propensities, until by His grace we 
shall arrive at the portals of everlasting rightegusness, where also 
the sins of the tongue are blotted out by the blood of the Savior and 
have given way to everlasting praise. Amen. 


TV. THE SOCIAL EVIL. 
Text: Keep thyself pure. 1 Tim. 5, 22. 

We speak of the social evil, not as though there were no other, 
but because this one overshadows them all in many ways. It is so 
prevalent and so pernicious that it forces itself upon us for con- 
sideration, and it is, therefore, eminently fitting and proper that 
the Church, too, should take cognizance thereof also in its public 
utterances. Hence this sermon on The Social Evil. 

All of you know what we are talking about. Sexual impurity 
has been with us so long, has been a problem for so many centuries, 
that we take it as a matter of course. Some even proclaim it a neces-- 
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sary evil and an excusable practise. If by this they mean to say it 
is necessary because it cannot be entirely eradicated, we see no reason 
why we should argue the question. The Church has not been insti- 
tuted to solve governmental difficulties. Sin cannot be stamped out. 
There will always be murder, theft, and great numbers of other 
crimes; but does that fact render them excusable? Will your police 
department take the stand that, since murder and theft cannot be 
done away with, let us be somewhat more lenient, and let us not at- 
tempt the impossible? Granting, therefore, that the State will never 
be without the social evil, this renders it no less an evil, and does 
not excuse those who practise it. 

We also believe that those who excuse this sin are hypocrites. 
They don’t mean what they say. The sin of fornication is one well 
within the knowledge of natural man, that is to say, the conscience 
of natural man will accuse and convict him when he commits the sin. 
There is no young man who first yields to the temptation who does 
not realize that he has done wrong, and who would dare to tell his 
mother about it. To those who would set up a double standard of 
morals we would say that the words, “Keep thyself pure,” were spoken 
to a man, and a young man at that. Whatever the opinion of men 
might condone, the Holy Bible contains no indication that a man 
enjoys special privileges not shared by the woman. Neither expressly 
nor impliedly does it accord to the man that wider latitude of morals 
which society so readily condones. When God had created Adam and 
Eve, we read that He blessed them and said unto them: “Be fruitful 
and multiply.” Gen.1,28. This capacity was, according to the Bible, 
a blessing bestowed upon man and woman, that the twain should be 
one flesh, and live together in all honor and decency, united as hus- 
band and wite in holy matrimony. The intimate relationship which 
exists between husband and wife God Himself has restricted to the 
married state. And when Christ came, He did not abrogate this 
rule, but by His apostle He made it known to all the world that 
whoremongers and fornicators will not inherit the kingdom of heaven. 
Ts that an excusable act by which its perpetrator is. shut out from the 
bliss of heaven? Can he be a Christian who belittles and condones 
what God condemns in the strongest terms? Let us, for the nonce, 
even disregard Christianity. Can a thinking man, Christian or in- 
fidel, in real sober earnest actually excuse the commission of acts 
which have such a trail of loathsome consequences as the social evil? 
Neither can such an unthinking person be a true patriot. Those 
whose business it is to be informed, and who actually are informed, 
-about the health conditions among civilians, as well as in the army 
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and navy, are telling us the facts —of the alarming percentage of 
men who are unfit at a time when their country stands sorely in need 
of the greatest possible efficiency. I ask you, is the man who con- 
dones and belittles this sin a truly patriotic American citizen? It 
does not require a Christian to realize that we are engaged in mortal 
combat with the same dragon who has devoured the nations of 
antiquity, who is now drinking the life’s blood of the modern world, 
and even laying under subjection generations yet unborn; any man 
with common sense and love toward his country realizes it. Are you 
going to help and abet this monster? Shame on you! 

“Keep thyself pure!” What a beautiful attribute is purity — 
_ how we all admire it! Say what you please in mitigation for the 
guilty — we all prefer the pure. Who is responsible for so much im- 
purity? Let us rather ask: Who is guiltless? Are you guiltless, 
you fathers and mothers? Let me remind you of the law of Moses. 
By the provisions of this law the damsel who had misbehaved was 
to be stoned —but where? Do you know where? She was to be 
taken to the door of her father’s house, and there receive her punish- 
ment. Her father should everlastingly bear the reproach that he was 
not guiltless of his daughter’s downfall. Thus the Bible points out 
the real seat of the trouble: it lies in the home. Let the parents 
understand their responsibility, that the virtue of their daughters 
and the purity of their sons depend primarily upon the training they 
receive at home. When they wander from the paths of rectitude, 
don’t begin blaming the police department for allowing conditions 
to prevail which ought not to be permitted; you will usually find 
the guilty ones by looking into a mirror. Our daily papers not long 
ago brought. an open letter by an army officer, telling of the great 
number of girls, not bad perhaps, but indiscreet, who were swarming 
about the army camp. He then addressed himself in language too 
strong for the pulpit to the parents of these girls, begging, imploring 
them to keep their children off the streets! This was no minister, 
but an army officer, who recognized a danger threatening the efficiency 
of his company! Many men have no idea where their sons and daugh- 
ters are spending their time. Why should they? Their children can 
take care of themselves! There never lived the young man or young 
woman who was able to take care of himself or herself. It is so 
sad that parents are often the last people in the world to become 
aware of the dangerous paths their children are treading. Friends 
hesitate to warn them, lest they be cruelly rebuked as meddlers, and 
soon another ruined life has blighted the happiness of another family. 
Parents, are you guiltless? 
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I ask you women and young women, Are you guiltless — adopt- 


ing styles so shamefully immodest that they reveal more than they | 


conceal, who make such vulgar display of yourselves — have you no 
guilt in man’s downfall? Why do you also uphold the double 
standard of morals contrary to God’s Law and in violence to your 
better feelings? Why do you condone the sins of men, instead of 
letting them know that to demand purity they should offer as much 
as they demand? 

Young men, are you without fault? You say that you have been: 


tempted — but where? You pray to God: “Lead us not into temp- 


tation”; but is not your prayer a blasphemous mockery? Is it not 
a fact that you did not wait to be led into temptation, but that you 
rushed in with your eyes open? Didn’t you find it in the dance-hall 


—the vestibule of hell? Or didn’t you enjoy feasting your eyes on i 


the unchastity displayed on the stage, where you were taught how to 
overcome resistance? Don’t tell me that you are without guilt! 
You publishers, are you guiltless — publishing such shocking 
stuff in your books, magazines, and newspapers as not even an adult 
can read without blushing; and your humorous periodicals, catering 
both by word and picture to the lower instincts of man, teaching him 
such jokes and stories as no decent (let alone a Christian) man 
should relate or listen to! And how about you who read this filth 
and delight in it? Tell me, are you not also at fault? You song- 
writers, what have you to say for yourselves? Aren’t many: of your 


popular hits so suggestive that they amount to but thinly veiled in- © 


vitations to illicit love-affairs ? 

We can go on and take in others — the employer who pays wages 
that spell either starvation or shame; the churches who avoid the 
topic lest they offend; the minister who does not earnestly raise his 
voice in warning. All, all, are guilty! What a world of guilt! No 
wonder we are callous. Blushing has become a lost art. O God, 
have mercy! 

Christians, arise! We cannot change the world, we cannot stamp 
out iniquity, — God does not ask it of us, — but let us be the salt of 
the earth and the light of the world. Let it be said that among the 
Christians, at least, the word, “Keep thyself pure,” is not a dead 
letter. God has a plan to do away with the social evil. He tells us 
in so many words that it is not good for man to be alone, and that, 
to avoid impurity, let every man have his own wife, and let every 
woman haye her own husband. Say what you like—it is God’s 
plan, not mine. 

Oh, come all, ye guilty, come with me to the mercy-seat, come 
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the Savior, who hates the sin, but loves the sinner that repents and 
wishes to amend his ways. Let us repent and say: — 

Just as I am, without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come! I come! 


Amen. 


V. THE LOVE OF MONEY. 

Text: One of the Twelve, called Judas Iscariot, went unto the chief 
priests and said unto them, What will ye give me, and I will deliver Him 
unto you? And they covenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver. 

Matt. 26, 14. 15. 

Do you know any one by the name of Judas? People often 
give their children Biblical names, such as John, Peter, Paul, and 
others. Now, is there in your list of friends or acquaintances any 
one whose name is Judas? Why do parents never inflict this name 
upon their offspring? A lasting stigma attaches to the man who be- 
trayed his Master with a kiss. Even the mind of natural man, not 
enlightened by Holy Scripture, recognizes hypocrisy as one of those 
fundamental sins which taints everything it touches, and renders 
despicable the character of men otherwise above reproach. 

Judas betrayed our Lord, thus delivering Him into the hands of 
'His adversaries. But—and here is the important point—he did 
not do it without a price. He received his reward: thirty pieces of 
silver. Love of money lay at the bottom of this sin; it was in this 
ease, as always, the root of all evil. 

If like causes are apt to produce like effects, we have all reason 
in the world to devote this noon hour to a serious examination of 
our time and ourselves. 

All of us are more or less influenced by our surroundings, and 
‘the spirit of our times is reflected to a greater or lesser degree in 
our hearts and actions. There can be no doubt about one thing — 
our age is a commercial age, and the demands of business, its growth 
and expansion, are everywhere considered of the utmost importance 
in the march of human events. The widening growth of our cor- 
porations; the prominent place which big business has in affairs of 
nations, and the important part it plays in the planning of our laws 
and treaties; the fact that a very large proportion of legislation, 
both State and national, turns on the encouragement and regulation 
of commerce and trade; all these items go to show that business — 
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commerce — has put its stamp on this age, which will go down in 
history as the Commercial Age. : 

What is the mainspring of business? People generally go into 
business with but one purpose in view—to make money. In itself 
the desire to get ahead in the world is not wrongful. Scripture con- 
demns neither wealth nor the man of wealth. A man with a family 
of some size to support must earn a livelihood. It is his duty to 
earn enough money to keep himself and the members of his house- — 
hold provided with food and raiment. The shiftless man finds favor | 
neither with man nor with God. The Lord tells him that if he does 
not provide for his family, he has denied the faith and is worse than 
an infidel; and man despises the loafer. ; 

But riches are dangerous to our Christianity. True godliness 
and great riches seldom dwell under the same roof. Solomon was — [ 
a wise man, he prayed that God might give him neither poverty nor -| 
riches. Christ, the unerring Son of God, proclaims the everlasting 
truth that “it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” Matt.19,24. | 
These words must be taken as they stand. When the disciples | 
answered and said unto Him, “Who then can be saved?” Jesus did | 
not answer, “Oh, well it is not quite as bad as all that,” but He | 
said: “With men this is impossible; but with God all things are _ 
possible.” a 

Now, if it is a fact which no one will deny that the love of 
money is a characteristic feature of modern life, then in the light | 
of God’s Word men are pursuing a dangerous thing which is an evil, 
and the Church of God should combat this evil of the times by raising | 
its voice in warning. 

Judas was a disciple of Christ and became a betrayer; but he | 
was a thief before he became a betrayer. Scripture tells us that he | 
was the treasurer of the little band of faithful coworkers of Jesus, 
and since Jesus was, for a time at least, popular with the people, | 
who loved Him for His works of kindness, it is but natural to sup- 
pose that the sum of money intrusted to the custody of Judas was)! | 
not always insignificant. The easy opportunity which Judas had of) | 
enriching himself by dishonesty proved too great a temptation for| | 
him to overcome. The love of money now took hold of him and be- 
came his ruling passion, and to gain more wealth he now shrank 
from no sin. Subordinating everything to his love of gold, he wen’ 
to the rulers of the Jews and made that compact to betray his Master 
into their hands for thirty pieces of silver. 

If we look about us, we shall behold the same cause producin 
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similar effects. Let us discuss but for a moment the great World 
War now raging in Europe. As to the causes of the war the opinions 
are widely divergent, and you will not expect me to prostitute the 
ministerial office, and make of the pulpit a forum for the discussion 
of world politics. Some day, perhaps, history will tell the true story 
of everything concerning the conflict; but all who have given the 
matter their serious attention are of one accord in stating that an 
intense rivalry for commercial supremacy has long existed among 
the great nations, and that this rivalry was at least a contributing 
cause to the ill feeling and the strained relations existing long be- 
fore the war broke out. It was not so much to be the greatest 
nation as to be the richest nation that all were striving for. This 
intense rivalry gave rise to a multitude of petty frictions in the year 
' before the conflict. These were the visible signs of the consuming 
fires that were burning within. Wherever the feeling of two indi- 
viduals or two nations toward one another is hostile, the time is 
ripe for a conflagration to break forth in all its fury. The love of 
money is the root of all evil, and the smoldering wreckage of a ruined 
world scattered wide on a hundred battlefields; and the millions of 
new graves where so many families have buried the joy of their 
lives and the comfort of their old age, yea, where the nations are 
burying their future, what are they but monuments to the love 
of gold? 

Men have said to fine gold, “Thou art my confidence,” and that 
is idolatry. Not long ago our whole reading public was shocked by 
the story of a most bloody murder committed in one of our army 
camps; the prompting cause was the love of money. 

The love of money leads to sin against every commandment in 
the Decalog, and exerts a baneful influence in the life of the family, 
the Church, and the nation. We have heard so much of corruption 
in political office that it has become a trite saying: “Every man 
has his price, and the highest bidder gets him”; and it will pro- 
voke a smile of understanding on the countenance of many a poli- 
tician when an honest man is defined as a man who “stays bought 
when he is bought.” High officials of insurance companies tell us 
that if there were only honest fires, the insurance premiums could 
be reduced fifty per cent., which is indicative of the deplorable con- 
ditions that many merchants (probably good church-members at 
that) deliberately set fire to their stock of merchandise to collect 
the insurance. Once more the love of money! States are adopting 
statutes that no one shall inherit from any one whose life he has 
feloniously taken, thus recognizing the terrible fact that the love of 
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money will so fill the heart of man that he will not shrink from | 


taking the life of dear ones. Cases have been known in which parents 
have sold their daughters into a life of shame to profit by their pros- 
titution. For the love of money, farmers have taken the savings of 
a lifetime and lost them in market speculation, reducing themselves — 
to well-deserved poverty, and bringing undeserved hardships on their © 


family. The love of money! I can take you into the oil fields of |} 


the great Southwest, where flourishing congregations once did fine © 
work for their Master, until easy wealth suddenly lay within their ~ 


grasp; then wild speculation took the place of spirituality, and love | 


of money caused a stagnation of all religion. Thus the sin of Judas 
is prevalent to-day, and now, as then, causes a betrayal of Jesus. | 

But before you throw stones at Judas, you had better see whom _} 
you are hitting; whether, when you condemn Judas, you are not pro- — 
nouncing judgment upon yourself. You have money; where are the 
churches and schools that you have built? Here are missionaries im- ~ 
ploring you for a few paltry dollars to build a chapel among the ~ 


negroes, or in other mission-fields; have you done it? Where are | 


the tears of poverty that you have dried? Where are the hospitals - 
which you have built or equipped? Where are the orphans who thank | 
you for a home? Has not the love of money crowded out charity | 
from your heart? Is not your faith a sounding brass and a tinkling | 
cymbal? But, you say, I am not rich; yes, if I were rich, oh, how = 
much good would not I do in this world! Stop! How much good | 
are you doing? The Lord may not have given you the opportunities | 
of a Rockefeller, but He has given you some opportunities; “for the —| 
poor we have with us always.” How can you expect us to believe 
that you would make use of great opportunities if you make no use | 
of the small ones? Are you not betraying the Master with a kiss? 


Are you not acting the Christian while the love of money has en- |§ 


cased your heart with a coat of icy cruelty to your fellow-men? ~ 
See whether it is not principally, possibly exclusively, the love of 
money which prevents you from loving your neighbor as yourself. 
And in case you are poor, tell me what is your greatest desire? If | 
a poor man were given pencil and paper, and were asked to write 
down his chief desire, his first answer would nearly always be 
“Money.” What is the difference between the rich man who is cold | 
to human suffering; the man of middle class who makes no use of | 
his opportunities, but brags what he would do if he had more money; | 
and the poor man whose one desire is wealth? All are worshiping at | 
the feet of the modern idol, Money, the lump of gold. Oh, do not 
throw stones at Judas. O love of money, how many graves have 
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you opened, how many churches have you destroyed, how many souls 
have you cast into perdition! 

And into this world, steeped in sin and filled with idolaceaus 
worship, the good God has sent His beloved Son, that He might 
purchase and win us from all sins, from death, and from the power 
of the devil; not with gold or silver, but with His holy, precious 
blood and with His innocent suffering and death. For those people 
who refuse to sacrifice the small sums necessary to allay all human 
suffering and to place the benevolent and missionary undertakings of 
the Church on a firm basis, the Father now even brings His supreme 
sacrifice of His only-begotten Son. Oh! let us contemplate this in 
this season of Lent. Do you know by what name Christ called 
Judas? Listen, I will tell you. When Judas approached Jesus in 
order to betray Him, Jesus turned to him and spake these remarkable 
words: “Friend, wherefore art thou come?” Matt. 26,50. Jesus 
called him a friend who for love of thirty pieces of sordid silver 
was at that instant betraying Him in the hands of sinners. Great 
was the love of Jesus to the sinners, and often had He shown it, but 
seldom was that surpassing love of Jesus, our Savior, shown in more 
glowing colors, in more complete grandeur and beauty, than at that 
dreadful hour in the Garden of Gethsemane when Judas betrayed 
his Master with a kiss, and when Jesus still called him a friend. 
Certainly Judas had lost all other friends; not even the rulers who 
had given him the money would have any further dealings with him, 
and the only friend he had in all the world was the man whom he 
betrayed. 

Oh! the Lord is bringing back to our memories the full intent 
of the admonition: “Having food and raiment, let us be therewith 
content” (1 Tim. 6,8), bringing us so near the condition that the 
wealth of the rich cannot buy enough food and fuel to keep himself 
fed and warm. Oh, let us not lose the lesson of this terrible World 
War! Let us first bow our heads in deep contrition, shame, and 
repentance at our lost opportunities for well-doing. And then let 
us go back to God, whose grace even to-day is undiminished; and 
let our change of heart be proved by a change of life, and let us not 
so much desire castles of a day’s building and a day’s dilapidation 
as the castle on high, where God. has prepared His mansion for us. 
Let us not so much strive after treasures of the world, “For what 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?” Mark 8, 36. But let us rather accept the treasures of 
the House of God, which will be ours in all eternity. 

O Christ, Thou Lamb of God, who hast called Judas Thy friend, 
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help us to banish from our heart the love of money, the root of all 
evil; and help us to think in this Lenten season of the endless, 
boundless, unlimited ocean of Thy incomprehensible love, which Thou 
hast shown to the world and to us, that by Thy grace we may repent 
and turn to Thee, and find in Thee a Friend indeed; and save us 
for Thy mercy’s sake. Amen. 
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: SrxrH OUTLINE. 


THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. Qu. 29—35. 


“We sin against God in three ways: with the heart, with the 
mouth, and by acts. Accordingly, a special commandment has been 
issued against each of these forms of sinning.” (8, 1192.) “The 
Third Commandment teaches man how to conduct himself before 
God in outward acts, that is, in his acts of worship.” (10, 151.) In 
the “Brief Form,” ete., Luther plainly views the logie of the sequence 
of the commandments in the First Table thus: The first regulates 
the activity of the mind and its affections in man’s relation to God; 
it teaches man how to think rightly of God. The second regulates: 
the tongue: it teaches man how to speak properly of God. The third 
regulates man’s public expressions of reverence; it teaches man how 
to worship God truly. “Hence, as he that does not sin with the heart 
does not sin with the mouth and by acts, so he that sins with the 
heart cannot act rightly with the mouth or by deeds. Whoever, 
therefore, does not keep the First Commandment fails also to keep 
the Second and the Third, while he that keeps the First Command- 
ment keeps also the Second and the Third. For there is no danger 
that a person who puts his trust in God, loves God above all.things, 
hopes in Him, seeks after Him, thirsts for Him, will take His name 
in vain or treat it with irreverence, just as little as we need fear 
that a subject who loves his king will not desire that his king’s name 
be everywhere glorified and regarded as sacred by him.” (8, 1192.) 
Such a subject, of course, will also make every act by which he ex- 
presses his communion with God a true record of the character of 
his God and of his loyalty to Him. 

But why was the expression of such loyalty limited to one day 
out of seven? Merely to state this question is to point out that the 
important matter in this commandment cannot be the day; for the 
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worship of God is a continuous duty and privilege of every devout 
Christian. Yet it is the peculiar observance of a certain day that is 
stressed to the utmost by quite a number of persons, and of some 
church bodies, that profess the Christian religion. Accordingly, be- 
fore studying the religious duties created by this commandment, we 
must settle in our mind 


I. The True Subject-Matter of This Commandment. 
Qu. 29. 31. 
A. Is tt a certaun day? 


1. By its natural force the phrase “holy day” means a certain, 
definite day that is to have the character of a peculiarly solemn day. 
Luther does not merely say: “Thou shalt sanctify,” or, “Thou shalt 
sanctify something to the Lord,” but he makes “the holy day” an 
integral part of this commandment. 

2. In his Large Catechism Luther plainly connects his version 
of the Third Commandment with the Old Testament version: 

a. He cites the commandment in the form in which it is given 
Ex. 20, 9. 

b. He connects also the term which in his Small Catechism he 
has substituted for “Sabbath” with Ex. 20,9; for he says in the 
Latin text: “Sabbath has been so called from the Hebrew term Sab- 
bath, which means to take a vacation, or to cease from work”; and 
in the German text: “We have called it rest-day from the Hebrew 
word Sabbath, which properly means to take a rest, that is, to. be 
idle and not working; hence we have a habit of speaking of ‘Feier- 
abend machen’ or ‘heiligen Abend geben.’” 1) (p. 401.) 

ce. In his Small Catechism, Luther uses for the unknown Hebrew 
term “Sabbath” the German term “Feiertag,” rest-day, because that 
was the term the common people understood and used. 


1) It would, however, be rather finical to claim that “holy day” is 
not an exact rendering of “Feiertag,” and that the rendering should really 
be “holiday,” to bring out the idea of the rest-day. The sixteenth century 
“holiday” ‘was, ipso facto, a holy day; there were no other rest-days but 
such as were called for by some sacred function. The day of rest had not 
become secularized as in our times, at least, not altogether. Moreover, 
the English “holiday” is the Anglo-Saxon “halig daeg” — “holy day.” 
“Holiday” in our times does not mean the same as “holiday” in Luther’s 
times. Therefore the proper rendering for “Feiertag” is “holy day.” (See 
Standard Dictionary, sub “holiday: 1. a day of exemption from labor, a day 
of rest ... originally a holy day.’) 
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d. It is, therefore, wrong to say that the Lutheran Church will 
not tolerate the mention of a day in connection with the Third Com- 
mandment. If that were so, the language of the Third Command- 
ment in the Small Catechism would have to be revised to the utter 
elimination of the words “the holy day.” The Lutheran Church loves 
“the holy day” and other fixed days besides. What the Lutheran 
Church objects to is an altogether different matter. 

3. In his explanation of the Third Commandment, in the Small 
Catechism, Luther does not mention any day. This does not mean 
that Luther cancels in the explanation what he has said in the com- 
mandment proper. The exercises which he names in the explanation 
presuppose the existence of “the holy day.” He merely declares in 
the explanation what shall be done with the thing that he has named 
in the commandment proper. 

4. Ergo, the subject-matter is, indeed, “the holy day,” 

B. But what day is “the holy day”? 

1. Not the Old Testament Sabbath. 

a. The Jewish Sabbath was divinely ordained on Mount Sinai, 
Ex. 20, 9.10, and that in commemoration of the first Sabbath which és 
God kept at the end of creation week, and in which Adam and Eve 
joined in Eden. 

On this Sabbath Luther submits the following reflections: “Christ 
says, Mark 2, 27: ‘The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath.’ Moses, however, in this place is silent regarding man, 
and does not say that the.Sabbath was enjoined upon man, but he 
says that God blessed the Sabbath and sanctified it. That He did 
not do to any other creature. Heaven and earth, or any other crea- 
ture, He did not sanctify for Himself, but the seventh day alone He 
has sanctified unto Himself. The particular purpose of this is, that 
we may learn to understand that the seventh day is to be chiefly 
devoted and set apart for worship. For a thing is called holy when 
it is separated from all other creatures and dedicated to God, and 
to sanctify means to elect and segregate something for sacred use 
and worship, as is Moses’ manner of speaking frequently, e. 9-, when 
he speaks of holy vessels. — It follows, then, from this text that, even 
if Adam had remained in the state of innocence, he would still have 
kept the seventh day holy, that is, he would on that day have taught 
his descendants concerning the will of God and His worship, would 
have praised, thanked, offered sacrifices to God, etc. During the 
other days he would have tilled the ground, tended the cattle, ete. 
Yea, he kept the seventh day holy even after the Fall, that is, he in- 
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structed his children on that day, as the sacrifice which his son Cain 
and Abel offered witnesses. And thus mankind, if it had remained 
in its innocence, would have praised the honor and benefactions of 
God, and men would on the Sabbath have conversed regarding the 
ineffable goodness of God, their Creator, would have offered sacrifies, 
prayers, etc. For all these meanings are embraced in the word ‘sanc- 
tify.’ — Furthermore, the word ‘rest’ signifies and indicates also the 
immortality of the human race, as Heb. 3,18 in a masterful manner 
argues concerning the rest of God on the basis of Ps. 95,11: ‘They 
shall not enter into My rest.’ For the rest of God is eternal; and 
if Adam for a certain time had lived in paradise according to God’s 
will, he would have been received into the rest of God, which God, 
by sanctifying the Sabbath, not only wished to indicate to man, but 
also to praise and laud. And thus both these things would have 
taken place: this temporal or natural life would have been a blessed 
and holy life, and it would also have been spiritual and everlasting. 
But now we poor men have, instead, these two things: We have, on 
account of sin, lost the bliss and prosperity of the natural life, and 
as long as we live, we are in the midst of death. And yet, since the 
commandment of the Sabbath has been left the Church, there is 
indicated that the spiritual and eternal life shall be restored and 
given to us through Christ. For thus the prophets have diligently 
pondered such passages in which Moses secretly and covertly points 
to the resurrection of the body and the life everlasting. — Next, there 
is here indicated that man was created chiefly for the knowledge and 
worship of God. For the Sabbath was ordained, not for the sake of 
sheep and cows, but for the sake of man, that he might be trained 
and increase in the knowledge of God. And although man has now 
lost the knowledge of God by sin, God has willed that the command- 
ment to sanctify the Sabbath should remain, and has willed that on 
the seventh day His Word and worship, ordained by Him, should be 
proclaimed and practised, in order that we might primarily consider 
what our chief calling and estate as men should be, viz., to know 
and praise God. — In the second place, we are to retain in our hearts 
the certain hope of the future and everlasting life. For all the things 
which God would have transacted and done on the Sabbath are cer- 
tain and clear signs and testimonies of another life after this. What 
_ need would there be of God speaking to us through His Word if we 
did not belong in a future and everlasting life? For if no hope of 
a future life is to be entertained, why do we not live like the people 
with whom God does not speak, and who do not know God? But 
since the divine majesty speaks with man alone, and he alone knows 
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and comprehends God, it follows necessarily that there is another 
life after this, to obtain which we must have the Word and knowledge 
of God.” (1, 96 ff.) — Seventh-day Adventists cite Luther as a wit- 
ness for their claim that the Old Testament is ordained for all time, 
e. g., in a passage like this, which we have quoted at some length to: 
exhibit fully Luther’s thought and argument. He merely exhibits 
the divine plan for the employment of the day of rest, and this plan 
he traces in the history of the race after the Fall down to his own 
time. — On Luther’s belief that the Fall occurred in the evening of 
the first Sabbath see 1, 99 f. ‘ 

b. The Old Testament Sabbath was by divine statute celebrated 
on the seventh day of the week, that is, Saturday. It was continued 
until the days of Christ and then abrogated. In Matt. 12, 8 the 
speaker is the incarnate Messiah, hence, hyios tou anthropou. To 
Him, in His official capacity, the disciples had become attached, and 
addressed Him habitually as Kyrios. On the occasion when the 
Lord spoke these words, the disciples had acted with His knowledge 
and approval. In defending their action, the Lord does not excuse, 
but He justifies them. By declaring Himself Kyrios tou sabbatou,. 
Christ asserts an “authority superior to the law of the Sabbath; 
the latter is subject to His disposal, and must yield to His will.” 
(Meyer.) It is weakening the force of this lordly dictum of Christ 
to claim that He spoke “not to the effect of abrogation, but of inter- 
pretation and restoration to true use. The weekly rest is a beneficent 
institution, God’s holiday to weary men, and the Kingdom of Heaven, 
whose royal law is love, has no interest in its abolition.” (Bruce, in 


Expos. Greek Test. I, 183.) If this was the Lord’s intention, He cer- ~ 


tainly overstated the case. — Liberty from the old Sabbath-law, how- 


ever, can be claimed only for Christ’s sake. “The innocence and ~ 
freedom of disciples rests upon the majesty of Christ, and the soy- ~ 


ereignty of the Son of Man expresses itself in mercy.” (Bengel.), 


He that is not of Christ has no share in the liberty wherewith He ~ 


has made men free. — Col. 2,16.17 shows that it is a serious matter 
if Christians allow their freedom from the old Sabbath-law to be 
disputed. The apostle here arranges matters in which Christians are 
to exercise liberty in categories (en meret, with gen.); those that 
concern us now are 1) heortai, annual, 2) neomeniai, monthly, and 
3) sabbatat, weekly festivals. These festivals were in force at a time, 
but only as shadows, not as the real thing; in the time to come (ta 
mellonta) they were to yield to Christ, whose is the substance, that 
is: the relation of the Christian to Old Testament festival days has 


been determined by Christ. Where He justifies, let no one dare to: 
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condemn. Christians must not permit any one to pass judgment on: 
them when they fail to observe the Old Testament Sabbath. 

2. Not any day by divine appointment. 

The language of Paul in Col. 2,16.17 is sweeping: None of the 
stated festivals of the old dispensation are to be made a matter of 
conscience to Christians. Moreover, the plural ta sabbata, as Bengel 
points out, may also be understood of the days of the week, which 
severally were called Sabbaths (see Matt. 28,1). In that case we 
would here have an additional proof that Christians are under no: 
positive law of God to observe any particular day. The argument 
that the ancient Sabbath is a type of eternal things, and must there- 
fore be perpetuated in the New Testament is specious: the type has: 
ceased with the arrival of the antitype, Christ, in whom we have all 
things. Moreover, on the same ground we should have to perpetuate 
also the new moons and annual festivals, for they, too, were types, 
Is. 66,23; 1 Cor. 5,7.— Luther has exhaustively treated the Sabbath 
question in his “Missive against the Sabbatarians.” 2) The two proof- 
texts in our Catechism for the abrogation of the Old Testament 
Luther employs as we have just employed them in the following 
excursus: “St. Paul and the entire New Testament have abolished’ 
the Sabbath of the Jews, so that everybody can grasp that the Sab- 
bath concerns only the Jews. Therefore, the heathen need not keep 
the Sabbath, although this commandment was an important and 
rigorous one among the Jews. The prophets, too, have referred to 
the fact that this Sabbath was to be abolished. Isaiah, in the last 
chapter, v. 23, says: When Messiah shall come, it shall come to pass 
that ‘from one new moon to another and from one Sabbath to another 
shall all flesh come to worship before Me, says the Lord.’ That is to: 
say: Every day will be a Sabbath and every day a new moon. Ac- 
cordingly, in the New Testament the Sabbath is defunct, as regards: 
the crass outward form of keeping it. For this commandment, too, 
has a twofold meaning like the other commandments, one external, 
the other internal, or spiritual. In the New Testament, among 
Christians, every day is a holy day, and all days are free. Hence 
Christ says: ‘The Son of Man is Lord even of the Sabbath-day.” 
Matt. 12,8. Accordingly, Paul again and again warns Christians 
not to permit themselves to be put under obligation to observe any 
day: ‘Ye observe days, and months, and times, and years. J am 
afraid of you, lest I have bestowed on you labor in vain.’ Gal. 4, 
10.11. Again, he says still more plainly to the Colossians: ‘Let no» 


2) See translation of this treatise in THEOL. QuaART. IX, 178 ff. 240 ff.. 
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man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a cer- 
tain kind of days,’ that is, days which you ought to- observe, ‘or of 
the new moon, or of the Sabbath-days, which are a shadow of things 
‘to come.’” (3, 1083 f.) — The history of the Sabbath Luther has con- 
densed in the following remarks: “In the Old Testament God sepa- 
rated the seventh day, and appointed it for rest, and commanded 
that it should be regarded holy above all others. According to this 
external observance, this commandment was given to the Jews alone, 
that they should abstain from toilsome work, and rest, so that both 
man and beast might recuperate, and might not be debilitated by 
unremitting labor. Although they afterwards interpreted this too 
strictly, and grossly abused it, so that they traduced and could not 
endure in Christ those works which they themselves were accustomed 
to do thereon, as we read in the Gospel; just as though the com- 
mandment were fulfilled in this, viz., that no external [manual] 
work whatever be performed, which was not the meaning, but as we 
shall hear, that they sanctify the Sabbath or day of rest. This com- 
mandment, therefore, according to its gross sense, does not pertain 
to us Christians; for it is altogether an external matter, like the 
other ordinances of the Old Testament, which were bound to par- 
ticular customs, persons, times, and places, and all of which have 
now been made free through Christ.” (Large Cat., p.401 f.) Lastly, 
Luther regards those who: celebrate Saturday as in opposition to his- 
toric Christianity: “Whoever wants to make of the Sabbath a neces- 
sary commandment and a work that is demanded by God must keep 
Saturday and not Sunday; for the Jews were commanded to observe 
Saturday and not Sunday. However, the Christians have to this 
day observed Sunday, and not Saturday, for the reason that Christ 
rose on that day. That, surely, is a certain proof that the Sabbath, 
yea, Moses in general, does not, concern us; otherwise we should have 
to observe Saturday. This is a great and strong proof that the Sab- 
bath has been abolished. For we do not find a passage in the whole 
New Testament that Christians have been commanded to observe the 
Sabbath.” (8, 1084 f.) 3) 


3) The extreme of consistency in error is beheld in the following state- 
ment: “Seventh-day Adventists believe and teach that the observance of 
any other day than the seventh as the Sabbath is the sign of that pre- 
dicted apostasy in which the man of sin would be revealed, who would 
exalt himself above all that is called God, or that is worshiped.” (W. W. 
Prescott, in Internat. Stand. Bible Encycl. IV, 2634.) Nearly all Sab- 
batarians are also Chiliasts: the celebration of Saturday is regarded by 
‘them as a necessary preparation for the millennial kingdom of Christ. 
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3. But every day in our lives, and Sunday in particular, by our 
free choice as Christians. 


a. Qu. 32 relates to “Sunday and other festivals.” The two 
proof-texts cited, Acts 2, 42 and Heb. 10,25, do not mention Sunday 
or any other festival day. When we bear in mind that the compilers 
of the Catechism might have cited New Testament texts at this 
place, in which Sunday is directly or indirectly referred to,4) we 
applaud their pedagogical wisdom. Not even by inference from 
a Biblical example would they suggest that there is a divine law 
compelling Christians to celebrate Sunday or any other festival.5) 

b. The reason why Christians celebrate Sunday, ete., is one of 
expediency. Christian liberty has chosen this most natural line along 
which to work out the system of holy days which the Church soon 
began. The daily gatherings of the faithful at Jerusalem “could 
not have continued very long, for waning of the first enthusiasm, 
_ necessity for pursuing ordinary avocations, and increasing numbers 
of converts must soon have made general daily gatherings imprac- 


4) It is impossible to say when the custom of celebrating Sunday first 
began. We find mention of “the first day of the week” as a day on which 
a religious gathering occurred in Acts 20,7 and 1 Cor. 16,2. The Hebraism 
in these texts (mia—for prote—tou sabbatou) is evidently taken over 
from the resurrection story in Matt. 28,1; Mark 16,2; Luke 24,1; John 
20, 1. 19. The first church of Jerusalem met daily for joint prayer and 
apostolic instruction, Acts 2, 46. Converts from Judaism may for a while 
have continued celebrating Saturday, Rom. 14, 5. 6. The Gentiles were 
never taught to observe that day, as the utter silence regarding the Sab- 
bath in the decisions of the Apostles’ Council, Acts 15, 28. 29, and the 
evangelical practise of Paul shows, Rom. 14; Gal. 4; Col. 2.—In Rev. 
1, 10 we have, in the term he kyriake hemera, “the Lord’s Day,” a strong 
indication that by this time the first day of the week had assumed a spe- 
cial solemnity among Christians. The two great soteriological events 
which had occurred on that day, the resurrection of the Lord and the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost, must have lifted that day into spiritual 
prominence for them, and when the time came that they had to make 
choice of a certain day of the week for their joint worship, what was 
more natural than that they should choose this day? 

5) The earliest Christian writers speak of the Lord’s day as having 
taken the place of the Sabbath: “No longer keeping the Sabbath, but 
living according to the Lord’s day, on which also our light arose” (Ig- 
natius, Ad Mag. IX, 1); “the Lord’s day began to dawn,” “early on the 
‘Lord’s day” (Hv. Petri, vv. 35. 50; the references given are citations from 
Matt. 28, 1 and Luke 24,'1); “we keep the eighth day with gladness, om 
which Jesus arose from the dead’ (Barnab. 15, 9). 
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ticable. A choice of a special day must have become necessary, and 
this day would, of course, have been Sunday.” (Easton, in Internat. 
Stand. Bibl. Encycl. III, 1919.) — Acts 2, 42 undoubtedly refers to 
“the entire body of believers, including the three thousand.” (Meyer.) 
The acts in which they are said to have engaged require associate 
activity: didache ton apostolon, instruction by the apostles, corre- 
sponds to the preaching and catechizing of the modern Church; 
koinonia, “fellowship,” denotes brotherly association, which was 
strengthened by exchange of comfort and advice at these earliest 
collegia fratrum; klasis tou artou, refers to the common evening 
meals, the Christian agapai, with which the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper was connected, as the first celebration had followed upon the 
passover-meal; proseuchai, joint prayers for all sorts and conditions 
of men. — In Heb. 10, 25 episynagoge, the assembling together, harks 
back to the synagog, the Jewish meeting-place and assembly for 
religious service. The epi in this compound is by some taken in the 
sense of “additional.” The entire Epistle to the Hebrews has a 
Jewish background. The writer assumes that his Jewish readers 
would naturally attend the synagog, but some, perhaps from fear of 
persecution, would not attend the episynagoge, the Christian assembly, 
which is thus spoken of as an established institution. — Luther: “AI- 
though the Sabbath has now been abolished and our consciences are 
free from this law, still if is good and also necessary to observe 
a special day in the week on which we may occupy ourselves with the 
Word of God, may hear and learn it. For all people cannot give their 
attention to it every day. Moreover, the nature of creatures, both 
man and beast, requires that there be rest and a cessation of labor 
one day in the week.” (3,1084.) “Why, then, is Sunday observed 
by Christians? Although all days are free, and one.day is no better 
than any other, still it is useful and good, yea, it is highly necessary, 
that we take a rest on one day, whether it be the Sabbath, Sunday, 
or any other day. For God desires to conduct this world saeuberlich 
and to govern it peaceably. For this reason He appointed six days 
for labor, but on the seventh day servants, day-laborers, and all sorts 
of workmen, yea, also the horses, oxen, and all other working animals 
were to be given a rest, as this commandment reads, and were to re- 
cuperate their strength by rest; especially, however, that those who 
have no leisure at other times might hear a sermon on the day of 
rest and thus learn to know God. For this reason, viz., for the sake 
-of charity and [universal] need, Sunday has remained, not because 
of the commandment of Moses, but on account of our need of rest, 
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and that we might learn the Word of God. Our papists, alas! have 
brought it about that we have insisted on our festival days with more 
rigor than the Jews. We have also observed more than they. But it 
is of no moment whether we observe days or not; our consciences 
are free.” (38,1085 f.) In his Large Catechism, Luther says that in 
their acts of worship Christians are not so limited to any time as the 
Jews, that their worship must take place just on this or that day. 
“For in itself no one day is, better than another, and this should in- 
deed occur daily (viz., hearing God’s Word, praising God in singing 
and prayer); but since the mass of people cannot give such at- 
tendance, there must be at least one day in the week set apart. But 
since from of old Sunday has been appointed for this purpose, we 
also should continue the same, that everything be done in harmo- 
nious order, and no one, by unnecessary innovation, create disorder.” 
(p. 402.) 

e. The Roman Church, consistent with her constant assertion 
that she is the original Church founded by Christ and the apostles, 
claims that Christianity is indebted to her for the existence of the 
Christian Sunday: she ordained the weekly holy day and all other 
festivals by the authority which Christ conferred on her and her 
pontiff. The Lutheran Church has repudiated this claim at Augs- 
burg: “What are we to think of the Sunday and like rites in the 
house of God? To this we answer that it is lawful for bishops and 
pastors to make ordinances that things be done orderly in the 
Church. ... It is proper that the Church should keep such ordi- 
nances for the sake of charity and tranquillity, so far that one do not 
offend another, that all things be done in the churches in order, and 
without confusion, but so that consciences be not burdened to think 
that they be necessary to salvation, or to judge that they sin when 
they break them without offense to others. ... Of this kind is the 
observance of the Lord’s day, Easter, Pentecost, and like holy days 
and rites. For those who judge that by the authority of the Church 
the observance of the Lord’s day instead of the Sabbath-day was 
ordained as a thing necessary, err greatly. Scripture has abrogated 
the Sabbath-day; for it teaches that, since the Gospel has been re- 
vealed, all the ceremonies of Moses can be omitted. And yet, be- 
cause it was necessary to appoint a certain day, that the people might 
know when they ought to come together, it appears that the Church 
[the apostles] designated the Lord’s day for this purpose; and this 
day seems to have been chosen all the more for this additional reason, 
that men might have an example of Christian liberty, and might know 
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that the keeping neither of the Sabbath nor of any other day is neces- 
sary.” 6) (Art. 28, p. 65 f.) 

d. The Christian has consecrated his entire life to the Lord who 
bought him. For him to live is Christ. Every day he worships Him 
in spirit and in truth. His selection of a particular day on which he 
worships publicly and jointly with others is made in the exercise of 
the liberty which Christ has secured for him. This liberty he will 
not suffer to be infringed by false authorities, false methods, and 
false objects that may be set up for him regarding the observance 
of a particular day. The inviolability of the prophetic, sacerdotal, 
and royal oftice of Christ are at stake if he yields to Sabbatarian in- 


6) For decades there has been an agitation in all civilized countries 
for the observance of Sunday that operates with social and economical 
reasons. True, Sabbatarian error lurks behind many an argument against 
Sunday labor, and must be ferreted out. But Sunday legislation on purely 
secular grounds is not in itself wrong, inviting opposition from Lutherans 
for reasons of conscience. On the contrary, a Lutheran is benefited as 
much as every other citizen, yea, more than his non-religious fellow-citi- 
zens, by every safeguard that is thrown around the Sunday. “In the ever 
increasing complexity and stress of modern life it is patent to all that men 
more and more need a rest, at least one day in seven, from their daily toil. 
It is to-day substantiated beyond all question that man in the long run 
can produce more and better work by resting one day in seven than by 
continuous work. It is well known that, if a mason or carpenter takes 
a contract for a job of work to be done in Paris, he gets his work done | 
quicker, cheaper, and better with English help, which works only six days 
in the week, than with French help, which works seven days. Such facts 
could be multiplied to almost any extent, all showing that men and women 
will do more work, and do it better, when they have their Sabbath for rest. 
And such men and women will live longer and more happily. They will 
stand higher on the scale of intellectual, moral, social, spiritual being. 
Dr. Chalmers of Scotland said: ‘I never knew the man who worked seven 
days in the week without becoming soon a wreck in health, or in fortune, 
or in both.” Edmund Burke said: ‘A nation that neglects the Sabbath 
soon sinks into barbarism or ruin. Civilized man cannot bear the pressure 
of seven days’ work and worry in a week.’” (2Hncycl. of Social Reform, 
p. 1298.) — There is, however, no Scriptural reason compelling Christians 
to choose one day out of seven for a rest-day. Luther recognizes the 
physical need of the day of rest in his Large Catechism: “We keep the 
festal days ... first of all for bodily causes and necessities, which nature 
teaches and requires; and for the common people, man-servants and maid- 
servants, who are occupied the whole week with their work and trade, 
that for a day they may forbear, in order to rest and be refreshed.” 
(p. 402.) 
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fluence. That is his reason why he resists the fixing of a day for his 
worship; otherwise he has no objection to fixing such a day. He does 
that himself, and having done so in his Christian liberty, he adheres 
to his decision and conscientiously employs his Christian liberty to 
the honor of his Lord and in love to his brethren. ° 

e. Since the Catechism in Qu. 32, mentions “other festivals,” the 
catechist should be prepared to give an account of the church-year. 
“The Lutheran Church keeps all those festivals which have their foun- 
dation in the Gospel-history. The ultrareformers, on the other hand, 
who, in rigorous consistency with their principles, must refuse to keep 
even the chief festivals of the Church, by this ultraspiritual abroga- 
tion, have cut away from beneath their feet the true foundations of 
history and antiquity. ‘The Christian year’ is Christo-centric. As 
the natural world revolves about the sun, gathering light and heat, 
so does the Christian year revolve about its central sun, Jesus Christ. 
And thereby the great facts and cardinal doctrines of His redemptive 
work are ever duly and proportionately kept before the heart and 
conscience. The spiritual gain involved in a Scriptural and historic 
observance of the festivals, presenting Christ’s complete redemptive 
work in symmetrical form, within each year, as compared with a frag- 
mentary presentation of a one-sided individualism, is inestimable.” 
(Remensnyder, in Luth. Cyclop., p.99.) The church-year is divided 
into 1) the Christmas Cycle, with the four Sundays in Advent, and 
the Epiphany Sundays succeeding it; 2) the Easter Cycle, with the 
season of Lent, and the three Sundays preceding, and the Fifty Days 
succeeding it; 3) the Trinity Cycle, embracing the remainder of the 
year. For a more exhaustive statement on the structure of the eccle- 
siastical year, the significant naming of particular Sundays, extraor- 
dinary festivals, etc., see Horn on “Church Year,” in Luth. Cyclop., 
p. 109 ff. 


II. The Matter Forbidden in This Commandment. Qu. 33. 34. 


A. It is necessary here again to remind catechumens of 
the universal scope and individual application of the command- 
ment, indicated by the pronoun ‘‘thou.” Because of his inborn 
corruption everybody is prone to commit sins against this com- 
mandment, and during his life from childhood to old age 
actually does offend against it in various ways. On each person, 
therefore, corresponding virtues are inculeated by the teaching 
of this commandment, and these, too, vary with a person’s age, 
station in life, and according to outward circumstances. 

8 
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B. Since the holy day is chosen for the purpose of worship, 
the sins committed against the Third Commandment arise from 
man’s attitude towards those instruments which God has 
ordained for communicating with worshipers, and these sins 
can be committed on other days than Sunday. 

1. “Preaching and God’s Word” are named by Luther as the 
matter of primary importance on the holy day. Are they not the 
same thing? Preaching is, indeed, worthless without the Word of 
God, but the Word is not conveyed through preaching only; it may 
also be read and studied in private. The holy day exists for both 
purposes, the joint use of the Word together with others in public 
assemblies of worship, and the individual use in the seclusion of one’s 
home. Most men have only this day to devote to this sacred purpose, 


and for all men this is the most convenient day. However, preaching | 


and the study of God’s Word may, in fact, does, take place any day. 

2. Since the Word of God has been attached to certain external 
signs, like water and bread and wine, it is proper to mention the 
Sacraments in this connection, all the more because, as a rule, they 
are administered on Sundays. 

C. The importance of preaching, Bible-study, and the use ~ 
of the Sacraments lies in the fact that they are means by which | 
God conveys to men information regarding His will, both the | 
holy and righteous, and the good and gracious will, and, besides, 
the power to comply with His will. They are means of grace 
by which God approaches man. Only through and in these 
means can man find his God. Wherever they are put in opera- 
tion, an occasion is offered man to enter into communion with 
this God. The attitude, therefore, which man assumes towards 


the means of grace is the attitude which he assumes to God | 


Himself. 


1. Preachers like the disciples are in Luke 10, 16 declared. the 
spokesmen, or mouth-pieces, of Christ; Christ, again, in His earthly 
ministry, is the Great Commissioner, of the Father, Matt. 10, 14; 
John 13, 20. Luther connects this text with Ex. 4, 16, where God 
makes Moses His representative to Aaron (“Thou shalt be to him in- 
stead of God”), and says: “Moses operates with God’s Word. Who- 
ever despises Moses despises God; for he is declaring God’s Word. 
So Christ, too, speaks in Luke 10, 16.... God cannot speak in any 
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other way, except through men, through me and you. And even if 
He were to speak through a column of stone or wood, it would still 
be His Word.” (8, 761.) “When I hear the messengers of Christ, 
I hear Christ Himself; when I do not hear the messengers, I do not 
hear Christ either.” (11, 799.) However, preachers of falsehoods can- 
not appeal to this text. “The Pope is drowned in blasphemy. In the 
name of God he commands things contrary to God, imposes great 
burdens on men by his commandments, and pretends to do so by 
God’s command, while it is the wicked devil that has commanded him 
to do'so. Accordingly, he makes a coverlet for his teaching by the 
name of God: We command you on behalf of the almighty God, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and by the authority of the 
holy apostles Peter and Paul, etc., that whosoever does not obey us 
disobeys God. And he understands very nicely to cite in his interest 
the passages which Christ wants applied to the true preachers, as, 
e.g., Luke 10, 16.... <A fine application indeed!” (38,1073.) “This 
passage hitherto has been the Pope’s sword, with which he has sub- 
jugated the entire world, and there was no one who saw the true 
meaning of this passage, viz., that they are to be heard when they 
preach the Gospel. For Christ here puts His Gospel, His Word, into 
the disciples’ mouths. Therefore, Christ alone is to be heard; the 
apostles are only messengers and agents for the Word of Christ. 
Accordingly, this text again condemns the Pope, bishops, monks, and 
priests, and all who preach something else than the Gospel.” (11, 954.) 

2. Since the value of preaching depends entirely on the Word of 
God, which is expounded and applied by the preacher, and since the 
Word of command and promise, which has been attached to the sac- 
ramental ordinances, is “the chief thing” in the Sacraments, a per- 
son’s relation to the preacher and administrant of a Sacrament in- 
volves, his relation to the Word. People claim that they can read 
their Bible at home, and do not need to go to church. _How many do? 
As a rule, churchgoers are consistent Bible-students, and people who do 
not go to church do not read their Bible either. There is a noticeable 
correlation between church-attendance and Bible-readings: zeal or 
slackness in the one promptly affects the other. — “The Word of God 
is the sanctuary above all sanctuaries, yea, the only one which we 
_ Christians know and have. For though we had the bones of all the 
saints or all holy and consecrated garments upon a heap, they would 
not avail us anything; for all that is a dead thing, which can sanc- 
tify nobody. But God’s Word is the treasury which sanctifies every- 
thing, whereby even all the saints themselves were sanctified. What- 
ever be the hour when God’s Word is taught, preached, and heard, 
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read or meditated upon, person, day, and work, are then sanctified 
thereby, not because of the external work, but because of the Word, 
which makes saints of us all.” (Large Cat., p. 403.) 


D. All the sins against the Third Commandment Luther 
sums up in the phrase “despising preaching and God’s Word.” 


1. This is a Scriptural term, athetein, Luke 10, 16, and literally 
means “setting aside.” Since it is the opposite of akouein, it prac- 
tically means “not hearing,” “refusing to hear.” The open contempt — 
which the Pharisees displayed of the ministry of John (Luke 7, 30) 
is one of many instances recorded in Scripture of the sin of contempt — 
of the Word of God, or contumacy. — The Hebrew term in Hos. 4, 6, ~ 
mads, which has been rendered “reject,” primarily means “to melt | 
away.” It is used to describe sores running with matter, the sight | 
of which produces nausea. Hence the meaning “to regard something — 
as fetid and loathsome.” 


2. The Catechism seeks to exhaust the meaning of “despise” by 
telling us that “this is done by negligently, carelessly, or not at all 
attending public worship or using the written Word of God and the | 
Sacraments.” In the German text the order of the three reprehen-_ | 
sible actions is inverted: they are all bad, but we might see in the | 
enumeration in the English text a gradatio a minore ad majus. “Neg- _ | 
ligent” corresponds to the German “leichtfertig,” and refers to hearers 


or readers of God’s Word who discharge the duty of church-attendance | ] 


and Bible-reading in a perfunctory, superficial manner. They are 
careful to conserve the form of religiousness, without entering into 
the essence of religion or exhibiting the power thereof. “There are 
many persons who think Sunday is a sponge with which to wipe out 
the sins of the week.” (Beecher.) “There is a Sunday-conscience as 
well as a Sunday-coat; and those who make religion a secondary 
concern put the coat and conscience carefully by to put on only once 
a week.” (Dickens.) In the parable of the Sower these people belong 
in the class of those on whom the Word is wasted like the seed that fell 
by the wayside. — “Careless” corresponds to the German “saumselig,” 
and refers to the casual hearers or readers of the Word, who are easily | 
persuaded that they cannot or need not go to church, and frame the 
proverbial excuses for justifying their non-attendance. The parable 
of the Great Supper affords an illustration of this class of hearers. 
— Those who do not attend public worship at all are “the great 
church” of the indifferent, from the super-enlightened university 
professor, who considers church-attendance and Bible-reading be- 


neath him, down to the denizen of the slums, sodden in indolence |}: 
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and vice. — Heb. 10, 25 shows that non-attendance at church can be- 
come an ethos, a habit, and that this habit is very old; the apostles — 
wrestled with it. — “This commandment is violated not only by those 
who grossly abuse and desecrate the Sabbath, as those who, on ac- 
count of their avarice or frivolity, cease to hear God’s Word, or lie 
in taverns, and are dead drunk, like swine; but also by that other 
great crowd who listen to God’s Word as though it were a trifle, and 
attend upon preaching only from custom, and at the end of the year 
know as little of it as at the beginning. For hitherto the opinion 
has been prevalent that it is properly hallowed when on Sunday 
a mass or the Gospel is heard; but no one has asked about God’s 
Word, as also no one taught it. Yet now, even since we have God’s 
Word, we nevertheless do not correct the abuse, but while constantly 
attending upon preaching and exhortation, we hear it without care 
and seriousness... . Likewise those fastidious spirits are to be re- 
proved who, when they have heard a sermon or two, find it tedious 
and dull, thinking that they know all that well enough, and need no 
more instruction. For just that is the sin which has been hitherto 
reckoned among mortal sins, and is called akedia, 7. e., torpor or 
satiety, a malignant, dangerous plague, which the devil infuses into 
the hearts of many, that he may surprise us and secretly withdraw 
the Word of God from us.” (Large Cat., p. 404.) 


E. Despising preaching and God’s Word is a serious matter. 


1. Because of its antecedents: it is evidence of the unregenerate 
state. Those that hear not God’s Word are not of God, John 8, 47. 
Ek tou Theou einai is a phrase expressing spiritual parentage. Bengel 
rightly explains “of God” to mean: “of God as your Father,” 7. e., you 
are not His children, for children readily hear their father’s voice 
and obey. This phrase is equivalent to ek tou Theou egennethesan 
in John 1, 13, and in that context is the same as pisteuein, believing 
(see v.12). Meyer speaks from premises of that finer synergism which 
characterizes much Protestant teaching in our time, when he says: 
“The words ek tou Theowu einat, in the sense of being spiritually con- 
stituted by God, do not refer to Christian regeneration and to son- 
ship, — for this begins through faith, — but merely to a preliminary 
stage thereof, to wit, the state of the man whom God draws to Christ 
by the operation of His grace (6, 44), and who is thus prepared for 
His divine preaching.” Ek tou Theou einai and ouk ek tou Theou 
einai in this text are contraries, the latter clearly describing the state 
of estrangement from God, and the former, therefore, expressing the 
state of sonship; for tertium non datur. The unregenerate person 
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who comes to church or picks up his Bible and remains unregenerate, 
has not heard the Word of God, except with his physical organs and 
his natural powers of perception. His hearing or reading the Word 
is not a semispiritual, but an altogether natural act. — Mads hadadt, 
in Hos. 4, 6, describes the attitude of hostility which is characteristic 
of the carnal mind over and against the knowledge par ewxcellence,. 
the knowledge of God, religion, ete. (Comp. Gesenius, Lexicon, sub 
dadt.) To the natural man God’s Word is not only moria, foolish- 
ness, 1 Cor. 2, 14, but also an object of loathing, which excites echthra, 
hatred, in him. “O Lord God, why are we so haughty and proud, and 
glory in hearing God speaking to us in such a cordial and friendly 
manner, regarding everlasting peace, life, and salvation! O fie! the 
shameless, miserable unbelief that deprives us of such great glory. 
Woe to thee, reprobate world, forever, because, having ears to hear, 
thou art deaf, and having seeing eyes, thou art blind, and wilt pur- 
posely be and remain so!” (9, 1809.) 

2. Because of its consequents: despising God’s Word leads to 
damnation. “I will also reject thee,’ says God to him that rejects 
knowledge, Hos. 4,6. The indifferent churchless masses, the infidels, 
and the blasphemers are to the holy and righteous God an object of 
loathing, from which He turns with extreme disgust. The secular 
crowd, which has turned Sunday into a sin-day, is heaping up wrath 
for itself against the day of wrath. But also those who desecrate the 
sanctuaries of Christianity by false teaching, and suppress the true 
knowledge of the Word, are Sabbath-breakers, whom God will judge. 
They have changed the day of rest to a day of weariness for the soul, 


and many of them pretend, like the Pharisees of old, great reverence 
for the Lord’s day. 


III. The Matter Enjoined in This Commandment. Qu. 35. 
A. “We should hold preaching and God’s Word sacred.” 


1. “The power and efficacy of this commandment consists not in 
the resting, but in the sanctifying, so that to this day belongs a spe- 
cial holy exercise.” (Large Cat., p. 403.) The first requisite for an 
act of worship is a proper spirit. The Third Commandment, like the 
whole Law, demands holy motives for holy acts. The context in 
Is. 66,2 shows that the grandest temple which God loves to inhabit . 
is the heart of a man “that is poor and of a contrite spirit.” Ani 
means “distressed, wretched” from any cause whatever. Such a state 
of mind dissipates self-confidence and pride; it makes men humble, 
lowly, meek. The feeling of utter unworthiness and the conscious- 
ness of the vast distance between the holy God and unholy man is 
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the best soil out of which true worship springs. Nekeh ruach, “smit- 
ten in spirit,” suggests the consciousness of guilt and remorse over it. 
Charad means “to be in trepidation, to be terrified.” When the voice 
of God strikes the ears of mortal, sinful man, he is startled; the 
majesty of the Speaker and the greatness of the utterance, both of 
which he recognizes, astonish him and awe him. He may, if he is 
in church, hear the word of a man, but the human speaker is entirely 
disregarded, and the divine message which he delivers engrosses the 
listener’s attention. 1 Thess. 2,13b. Yea, he is convinced that he is 
listening to Christ and the Father in heaven, Luke 10, 16. “The man 
who will be something is the material out of which God makes 
nothing, yea, out of which He makes fools. But a man who will be 
nothing, and regards himself as nothing, is the material out of which 
God makes something, even glorious, wise people in His sight.” - 
(Arndt, True Christ. I, chap.10.) “What a grand view of the nature 
of God and of the way in which He is made known lies at the founda- 
tion of these words! God made all things. He is so great that it is 
an absurdity to build a temple for Him. The whole universe cannot 
contain Him (1 Kings 8, 27). But He who contains all things, and 
can be contained by nothing, has His greatest joy in a poor, humble 
human heart that fears Him. He holds it worthy of His regard, it 
pleases Him, He enters into it, He makes His abode in it. The wise 
and prudent men of science should learn hence what is chiefly neces- 
sary in order to know God. .We cannot reach Him by applying force, 
by climbing up to Him, by taking Him by storm. And if science 
should place ladder upon ladder upwards and downwards, she could 
not attain His height or His depth. But He enters of His own accord 
into a’childlike, simple heart. He lets Himself be laid hold of by it, 
kept and known. It is not, therefore, by the intellect, but by the 
heart, that we can know God.” (Naegelsbach, in Lange-Schaff Com- 
ment.) 

2. The examples cited for illustration in the Catechism ean all 
be employed for illustrating the spirit of reverence and devoutness 
in worshipers and hearers of God’s Word: Hannah, the mother of 
Samuel, 1 Sam. 1.2; Anna the prophetess, Luke 2, 36—88; Jesus on 
the occasion of His first visit to the Temple, Luke 2, 41—52; Mary, 
Luke 10, 39. 


B. “We should gladly hear preaching and learn God's 
Word.” 
1. In public. 


a. The minister who is to lead the public devotions of a Chris- 
tian assembly must prepare for the service; the organist, the sexton, 
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the ushers, the elders, each in his way prepares to discharge his par- 
ticular function properly. Must not the churchgoer also prepare for 
service? Indeed; Eccl. 5,1 teaches him the proper preparation. He 
should, when starting out to go to church, guard his steps, because 
the feet follow the tendency of the heart, and if he permits himself 
to loiter on his way, or to stray from the road to church, his feet will 
signal to him that he has not had his mind on the solemn business 
on which he started out. Moreover, if he is not careful on his way 
to church, he will lose that sacred composure with which he ought to 
enter God’s house. In well-regulated Christian households a prayer 
is spoken before the family leaves the house. Where pericopal preach- 
ing is followed, the texts for the day are read. Even the half-holiday 
on Saturday is used as a preparation for churchgoing on the next 
day. It is to create the pre-Sunday calm and expectancy of the great 
work of the morrow. In our materialistic age Christians have to be 
doubly careful how they spend Saturday eve and night, and Sunday 
morning. Not infrequently the whole peace and joy of a Sunday has 
been destroyed before it dawned. 

b. But the preparation of the devout churchgoer includes a more 
serious matter than neat attire, unruffled spirits, decorous behavior 
on the way to church and in church: the worshiper must come with 
a correct purpose fixed in his heart, vzz., not to “give the sacrifice of 
fools,” that is, with the idea that he is appeasing God and his con- 
science by his act, but “ready to hear,” that is, to pay the best atten- 
tion to the preaching, and to profit by it. Foolish churchgoers “do 
not consider that they do evil” by making their acts of worship deeds 
of merit with which they hope to square their account with God. 

e. All service rendered in obedience to God’s command must be 
joyfully performed. An unwilling churchgoer is a burden to him- 
self, a pitiful spectacle to others, and an abomination to God. Luther, 
therefore, reminds us that, when we hear the Word of God, we should 
hear it gladly. Ps. 26, 6—8 is the declaration of an enthusiastic 
churchgoer. He regards his church as the earthly residence of God, 
where the matchless perfections of the adorable Deity will be dis- 
played to him in all that transpires there during the hours of service. 
He is going to meet His King, His Lord, His Savior, and He will 
hail Him with loyal acclaim. He will not sit mute and listless during 
the singing and praying, but he will let his voice be heard in pub- 
lishing what he knows and believes of his God, and he will embrace 
the altar on which he offers his thank-offering to God for all His acts 
of kindness. — Thus spoke a saint of the old covenant, to whom 
God was revealed in types and figures and words of prophecy. How 
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much greater should be the ardor of devotion that fills the hearts of 
worshipers in the New Testament era, who have the substance and 
the fulfilment of all that the patriarchs hoped for!— Such joyful 
worshipers were also the two Annas, 1 Sam. 1.2; Luke 2, 36—38. 

d. It is a distinct aid to intelligent participation in the service 
if the members of a church have had the order of service explained 
to them, and have been trained to take part in carrying it out. The 
‘beautiful liturgy of the Lutheran Church requires this. It has had 
to be reduced to a minimum in many of our churches, and if that 
minimum is carried out intelligently, it serves the purpose better 
than an elaborate liturgy in which the greater part of the assemblage 
does not take part, or only awkwardly. Circumstances of place and 
time must determine for the catechist whether and to what extent he 
may explain the liturgy to his catechumens. This would be the 
proper place. Valuable references are: Lochner, Der Hauptgottes- 
dienst; Horn, Outlines of Liturgics, and the articles on “Liturgy” 
and “The Common Service” in the Lutheran Cyclopedia. 

2. In private. 


a. The Word of God is an inexhaustible ocean of knowledge, 
grace, comfort, and strength. Its wealth is never exhausted by ever 
so many sermons that may be preached from it, even if we could 
have preaching every day. Moreover, the sermons addressed to a 
number of hearers jointly cannot in every instance meet the distinct 
spiritual needs of individuals. Lastly, we are to be in contact with 
God and His Word, which is a lamp unto our feet, every day. Hence, 
we must create opportunities for engaging in the study of the Word 
outside of our public services. 

b. Col. 38, 16 describes conditions in a well-ordered Christian 
society. Its members make provision, for having the Word of Christ, 
that is, the Gospel, dwell in their midst richly. They do not only 
have as many public services as can be conveniently arranged, but 
they teach and admonish one another, e. g., the head of the family 
his household at family devotion, Christian room-mates one another 
after their day’s work is done. What several cannot do together, 
each can do individually. Such commands as, “Search the Scrip- 
tures,” “Continue reading,” naturally must be carried out privately 
by individuals. 

e. The apostle makes mention specially of song-services in which 
Christians may engage at their congregational meals (agapai) or 
other meetings, in family circles, ete., and at which they may sing 
religious songs (psalmoz), such as the Psalms of the Old Testament, 
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songs of praise (hymnoi), and songs inspired by the Holy Spirit 
(odai pneumatikai). Also by means of such songs they may teach 
and admonish each other, the grace which has been given into their 
hearts having been bestowed, among others, also for this purpose. 

d. In 1 Thess. 2,13 the word “received” occurs twice in the Eng- 
lish version; in the Greek text there are two different words, which 
Luther has likewise rendered by two different terms: for paralabontes 
he has “da ihr empfinget,” for edexasthe, “nahmet ihr’s auf.” The 
action described by the last verb is the important one: it signifies 
the reception into the heart by faith, which occurs on the occasion 
when people receive the Word outwardly, by hearing it, or by reading’ 
the Bible. — In Luke 10, 16 akouwein is followed by the genitive of 
the person, for which Wilke-Grimm claims three meanings: 1. vocem 
alicuius percipere (vernehmen), 2. aures alicui praebere (zuhoeren, 
anhoeren), 3. obsequi (auf einen hoeren). The last meaning is plainly 
intended here, because the opposite of this kind of hearing is athetein, 
to put away from oneself, to decline acceptance. Thus here, too, faith 
is made the prominent feature in worship. 

e. From faith results that state of habitual attendance upon the 
Word of God in public which is expressed by proskarterountes in 
Acts 2, 42, and in private, which is expressed by phylassontes in Luke 
11, 28. The Christians cling with affection to the Word of God and 
all divine ordinances, and nrake the regular occupation with them 
a part of the spiritual routine of life, though they do nothing by 
rote, mechanically, merely for the sake of going through the religious 
exercises. They form the habit of churchgoing, family devotion, pri- 
vate Bible-reading, etc. — all noble habits! And the Christians guard 
the Word of God which they have received into believing hearts with 
jealous care; they hold fast what they have; they do not barter it. 
away for something just as good or better, because nothing in their 
estimation equals or surpasses the Word of God, which is the treasure 
above all treasures. 


C. A practical duty which is acknowledged by every con- 
sistent pupil of the Word of God as resulting from his relation 
to those who are constantly teaching, and to other Christians, 
is the support of the ministry of the Church. Luther has not 
mentioned this feature in his Small Catechism at this place; 
he has included it in the Table of Duties. But the Third Com- 
mandment is a proper place for it. Paul commends the Corin- 
thian congregation for making provision for the maintenance 
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of its church-work in connection with their Sunday services. 


The text cited in the Catechism, Gal. 6,6, connects with the- 
text on blasphemy, Gal. 6,7, which we studied in the previous 
outline. God regards the support, which the ministry must 
receive from the Church as a very serious matter. Koinonein 
means “‘to share,” to hold in common. Congregations must let 
their ministers share what they have; if they are poor, their 
minister must be poor; if otherwise, their ministers, too, will 
be better situated. 

D. Taking a general survey of the multifarious activities 
which the Word of God and His sacred ordinances call forth 
from Christians, we are led to observe that their daily lives 
are busy ones, and also their holy days. The rest which the 
Sunday brings them is not chiefly a physical one; that is the 
very lowest view of Sunday rest. The sanctification of the holy 
day, says Luther, does not consist in this, “that with folded 
hands we sit behind the stove and do no rough external work.” 
(Large Cat., p.403.) This external rest which Puritan New 
England stressed to the utmost, even setting the people to spy 
upon each other whether every one observed it, proved an awful 
weariness to the flesh, and a still greater one to the spirit, that 
was not given the evangelical liberty of God’s children. The 
true Sunday rest is the rest which Christ gives to the soul. 
This rest is possible even when a Christian is busily engaged 
in his daily pursuit. It represents the spiritual Sabbath of the 
men to whom the pardon for Christ’s sake has brought the 
peace of God. This rest is not disturbed either by any Sunday 
labor which necessity or charity demand from the Christian. 
Continually revolving in his thoughts the Word of God, he 
celebrates a continuous Sabbath, and the weekly days of rest 
are merely a weak outward expression of what he enjoys in- 
wardly. The observance of Sunday, because of the Word that 
we can hear, makes us blessed, happy people (makarior, Luke: 
11,28), and that same agency virtually turns all our days into 
Sundays, and prepares us for the great Sabbath of eternity 
that is awaiting the people of God, Heb. 4, 9. 
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E. Luther introduced the explanation of this commandment 
with the formula which we noted in connection with the pre- 
ceding commandment: “We should fear and love God.” All 
the acts enjoined under this commandment are to be expressions 
of that relation which we should maintain as children to our © 
heavenly Father. Otherwise they are worthless. By nature — 
we are not in this relation; sin has destroyed it. Therefore the | 


natural man lacks the primary requisite for fulfilling the Third _| 


Commandment: all his acts of worship are an abomination to 
‘God, because they are acts of an enemy of God. In the Chris- i 
tian the child relationship has been restored by divine grace; — 
‘Christians, therefore, can make a beginning of fulfilling this — 
‘commandment, but not more than a beginning. Also in them ~ 
there is found much of the old Adam, who is a habitual Sabbath- 
breaker. This commandment, accordingly, reproves also the | 
sins of Christians, and points out to them perfections which ~ 
they have not yet achieved. D. 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
PRAYER IN GENERAL. 


Ps. 19,14: Let the words of my mouth and the meditation 
of my heart be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my Strength 
and my Redeemer. 

This verse forms the conclusion of the psalm. What words 
‘did the psalmist’s mouth utter? Words composing a noble 
hymn of praise for the glorious Gospel, interwoven with some 
petitions, vv. 12.13. These “words of his mouth” are but an 
expression of “the meditation of his heart.” God is worshiped 
by hymns of praise, thanksgiving, and by petitions. This is 
prayer. The “words of the mouth,” however, to be a true 
‘prayer, must come from the heart, must be a “meditation of 
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the heart,” otherwise the “words of the mouth” are but lp- 
service. — Prayer need not always be formulated in words, it 
may be simply ‘“‘a meditation of the heart.” God understands. 
our thoughts afar off. 

In this act of worship—prayer—we Christians must 
remember that, coming from sinful beings, it is not perfect, 
faultless per se. “Let the words [the meditation] be acceptable: 
in Thy sight,” says the psalmist. The pious Israelites, when 
offering sacrifices to God, prayed: “Let them meet with favor 
in Thy sight’’; and so the pious Christians, when offering the 
sacrifices of their hearts and lips, pray: ‘“‘Let them be acceptable 
in Thy sight.” And the Old Testament believer was assured 
that his sacrifices were acceptable since they were offered to 
Him who is Lord, 1. e., Jehovah, the covenant God, who looked 
with favor upon the pious Israelites and their sacrifices for 
the Messiah’s sake. To the same Lord, Jehovah, the New 
Testament believers direct the meditations of their hearts, and 
they, too, know that for the Redeemer’s sake they are graciously 
heard. Only in His name dare we approach Jehovah’s throne 
in hymns of praise or in prayers of supplication; but in His, 
our Advocate’s, name they are acceptable and heard. 


Ps. 10,17: Lord, Thou hast heard the desire of the humble: 
Thou wilt prepare thewr heart, Thou wilt cause Thine ear to hear. 


The topic of this psalm we find in verses 1 and 2: “Why 
standest Thou afar off, O Lord? Why hidest Thou Thyself in 
times of trouble? The wicked in his pride doth persecute the 
poor: let them be taken in the devices that they have- 
imagined.” — The character and conduct of the wicked, the 
“times of trouble” caused by “the wicked,” the enemies of the 
afflicted pious Israelites, are, as it were, photographed from 
life vv.83—11. Next follows a prayer of deliverance, ending 
with a strong consolation. 

The believing Israelites do not and cannot ery in vain. 
It is to the “Lord,” 2. e., Jehovah, their Helper, to whom they 
have lifted up their voice. “Thou hast heard” —this is their 
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heart’s confidence, and so their troubled soul is calmed; the 
peace of God that passeth all understanding quiets their hearts. 
And though their prayer be but a “desire,” a longing, an un- 
spoken thought, of the soul, “the hwmble,” the meek, the faith- 
ful, know: “Jehovah, Thou hast heard.” — What great comfort 
for believers: God hears even the deswres of our heart! “Thou 
wilt prepare,” establish, “their heart,” make it firm, Ps. 51, 12, 
in the assurance that “Thou hast heard,” either by answering 
their prayer, or by a firm, unwavering reliance of the heart 
upon the gracious promises of Thy Word, Rom. 8,26; 1 John 
3, 19—22, “that Thou wilt cause Thine ear to hear,’ and that 
Thou carest for them that cast their cares upon Thee. 1 Pet. 5, 7. 


Is. 65,24: And it shall come to pass that, before they call, 
I will answer; and while they are yet speaking, I will hear. 

“Before they call, I will answer.” How consolatory this 
truth! The heavenly Father often anticipates the prayers of 
His children. The Christians frequently receive blessings, help, 
comfort, for which they have not asked. Our Father knows 
our every need long before we realize it, and He is willing to. 
meet it. When the three women, Mary Magdalene, Mary, the 
mother of James, and Salome, went to the grave of our Savior 
on that Easter morning to anoint the body of Him whom they 
loved, they had forgotten all about the great stone that was 
to guard the sepulcher. On their journey thither this thought 
of a sudden comes to them: ‘Who shall roll us away the stone 
from the door of the sepulcher?’ But ‘when they looked, they 
saw that the stone was rolled away.” So it is in our lives. 
Obstacles in our path, dangers that encompass us, are removed 
oftentimes ere-we are aware of them.— Words full of cheer, 
these: “Before they call, I will answer.” How many a blessing 
we now enjoy we should lack if every one were conditioned upon 
a knowledge of the need thereof and our actual petition there- 
for!—Again: “While they are yet speaking,’ before the 
prayer has been fully uttered, “Z will hear.” (Ex. 14,15.) — 
‘God’s readiness to hear prayer, which this text twice so em- 
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phatically asserts, should urge His children cheerfully to lay 
their wants and necessities before their dear Father in childlike 
faith with the full assurance that He “will answer,” that He 
“will hear.” 


Matt. 6,7: When ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the 
heathen do; for they think that they shall be heard for thew 
much speaking. ; 

“Vain repetitions’ is the translation of the Greek word 
battologesete, ‘a word probably without any further derivation 
than an imitation of the sounds uttered by stammerers, who 
repeat their. words often without meaning.” (Alford.) Luther 
translated it felicitously with “viel plappern,” and Tyndale 
rendered it “babble not much,” both excellent translations. The 
transliterated word battology —a needless repetition of words — 
has found a place in our English speech. 

The heathen, not knowing the true God, made of prayer 
an opus operatum. The greater the opus, the greater the 
reward; the longer the prayer, the more certain the answer. 
They employed battology, “vain repetitions,” 7. e., repeating 
the same or similar words again and again for the purpose of 
lengthening prayer. Length, verbosity, “much speaking,” was, 
according to their notion, an essential, a meritorious requisite 
of prayer. On account of their “much speaking,” this laborious 
work, this mouth-work, they expected to be heard. And oh, how 
this battology appeals to the people of poor spiritual discern- 
ment! This or that revivalist prays a long prayer, and on 
his knees at that; ergo, no matter as to its contents, it is 
a “powerful” prayer and an unassailable evidence of his being 
highly spiritual. In Colonial times preachers often prayed for 
one whole hour, measured by the hour-glass. We are told that 
on one occasion, when a young minister could not offer up 
a long prayer, an older, more experienced brother got down upon 
his knees and asked the Lord, “Lord, open Thou this dumb 
dog’s mouth.””— “After a Mohammedan funeral, in some 
countries, devout men assemble and repeat, Allah el Allah, 
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‘God is God,’ three thousand times. A traveler in Persia tells | 


of a man who prayed so loud and so long that he lost his voice, 
and then groaned out, in voiceless accents, the name of God 
fifty times.”’ (Broadus. ) — The priests of Baal continued from 
morning until noon to ery: “O Baal, hear us!” 1 Kings 
18,26.— Roman Catholics practise battology, “vain repeti- 
tions,’ by their frequent repetition of the Ave Maria (Hail, 
Mary), and the Pater Noster (Our Father), reeled off by means 
of the beads of the rosary. Thus the very prayer— Pater 
Noster —our Savior set in contrast to such evil practises is 
so misused by them. God does not measure prayer with a yard- 
stick —so many yards of prayer, so much grace. 

But just what does the Lord censure in our text? Let 
us observe that it is not much praying that is condemned, but 
“much speaking.” This thought is heathenish: that for making 
“vain repetitions,’ “for much speaking,’ for performing this 
laborious work, for this opus operatum, “much babbling,” God 
will reward them. 

Is a long prayer eo tpso improper? No. Our Lord Him- 
self often spent whole nights in prayer. Luke 6,12. Is it © 
wrong €0 ipso to repeat the same words? No. In Gethsemane 
Jesus “prayed a third time, saying again the same words.” 
Matt. 26,44. — What, then, is forbidden? The making a cer- 
tain length a point of observance; “imagining that prayer will — 
be heard, not because it is the genuine expression of the desire — 
of faith, but because it is of such a length, has been such 
a number of times repeated.” ( Alford.) 

But cave! Vain repetitions! Who of us has not been — 
guilty of it? Who has not in chapel service, in church, in 
the family circle, repeated the well-known words of a familiar 
prayer, such as the greatest of all, the Lord’s Prayer, without i 
devotion? Was it not Luther who for this very reason said i 
that the Lord’s Prayer is “the greatest martyr” ?— Lord, teach | 
us how to pray! 

Springfield, Tl. Lovis WrssEt. 


(To be continued.) 


